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ONDERFUL LONDON! 









— 
f & *‘London;—opulent, enlarged, 

i fs Ai and still increasing London ! 

MNciNie) Babylon of old, nor more the 


glory of the earth than she, a 
more accomplish’d world’s chief glory now.” 
“If you wish,” said Johnson, “to have a 
just notion of the magnitude of this 
city, you must not be satisfied with see- 
ing its great streets and squares, but must 
survey the innumerable little lanes and courts. 
It is not in the showy evolutions of buildings, 
but in the multiplicity of human habitations 
which are crowded together, that the wonderful 
immensity of London consists.’ And Byron 
has the same idea of it when he says— 
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‘The man who has stood on the Acropolis, 
And look’d down over Attica; or he 
Who has sail’d where picturesque Constanti- 
- nopleis, — 
Or seen Timbuctoo, or hath taken tea 
In small-eyed China’s crockery-ware metro- 
polis, 
Or sat amidst the bricks of Nineveh; 
May not think much of London’s first appear- 
ance ;— 
But ask him what he thinks of it a year hence ?’’ 
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That he may answer with truth, however, even 
then, he must have looked a little beyond the 
surface, and have seen, as well as the town, the 
vast and complicated operations going on in it— 
its trade and commerce, administration of jus- 
tice, monetary system, legislature, machinery, 
traffic, narkets, clubs, places of worship and 
amusement, scientific and literary associations, 
the habits and manners of the people. Its old 
streets are all histories :— 
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oy “The stones have voices ; and the walls do live ;’’ 
its and its new squares are most eloquent utter- 
act ances of the present time, to those whose eyes 
ral and ears are open. Far outstretching on every 
‘the side, long strings of residences tie it to the 
ing. adjacent country, and render its limits inde- 
ear, finable. The Thames links the world to it: 
a its institutions have made it the focus of civi- 
vy | lization : ability from whatever clime there will 
— have reward, and deposed kings; exiled minis- 
Dg ters, and flying “ red republicans ” find refage 
NTS side by side,— 
= i Where London streets ferment in full 
and activity,’’— 
ok Secure so long as they respect the laws. A 
hers, year may give a good notion of London, but 
a to know it requires much more time than 
ey, this, 
Fon, Even those who have lived in it all their 
a lives, if they will glance through Mr. Cun- 
— Wingham’s “ Hand - Book,” just now pub- 
NE lished,* and which being before us has led to 
ra Po foregoing observations, will see how much 
ving wif 18 in London of which they know 
nck 5 Hothing, and how full of interest and wisdom 
are scores of places that they have passed 
. listlessly Scores of times. To those who see 
nightly, London is much fuller than it is to 
¢ unknowing, who see only with the eye. 
Horace Walpole has this memorandum,— 
= here is a French book, called ‘ Anecdotes 
nes 5 de Paris.” I had begun a similar 
sed Work, * Anecdotes of the streets of London.’ 





statended, in imitation of the French origi- 


* 
A Hand Book for London, past and pre: 
* 2vols. London, 1849, 








sent. By Peter 
ohn Murray. 























nal, to have pointed out the streets and houses 
where any remarkable incident had happened ; 
but I found the labour would be too great, 
in collecting materials from various streets, 
and I abandoned the design, after having 
written about ten or twelve pages.” Some 
years ago, we fell upon the notion ourselves, as 
probably many others have done, before meeting 
with it in “‘ Walpoliana,” and began “ Stories 
of the Streets,” * but the intention went to 
pave a nameless place. Mr. Crofton Croker, in a 
series of most interesting dissertations, printed 
in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” two or three years 
since, under the title of “ A Walk from Hyde- 
park Corner to Fulham,” showed to what an 
extent the idea might be carried out by intelli- 
gence and industry. And now, in the volumes 
before us, Mr. Cunningham has made Wal- 
pole’s remark the motto on his title-page, and 
has to a considerable extent, but necessarily in 
a terse and condensed form, acted upon it in 
this “ Handbook ;” and he has brought to bear 
upon it an immense amount of reading, espe- 
cially of the poets and essayists of the two 
last centuries, showing industry and powers 
of research in the examination of parish 
papers and other MSS., and discrimination 
and skill in the use made of the matter col- 
lected. ‘The book is in the dictionary form, 
similar in that respect to Elmes’s “ Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of London :” it contains 
a great deal of new matter, and must have 
cost its author much pains and labour during 
the seven years it has been in hand. 


Mr. Cunningham commences his work 
with an interesting “ Chronology of London 
Occurrences,” brought up to the present 
time; and from this, without stopping to 
check the dates, we have selected some of the 
events relating to buildings :— 


‘¢ 886—London repaired or rebuilt by Alfred the 
Great. 

1078-81—White Tower, in the Tower of London, 
built by Gundulph, bishop of Rochester. 

1083—Old St. Paul’s (the church described by 
Dugdale) began to be built. 

1097 —Westminster Hall built by William Rufus ; 
part of this building still remains. 

1133—St. Bartholomew’s Church founded by 
Rahere. 

1176—London-bridge ‘‘ began to be founded.’’ 

1185—Temple Church, dedicated by Heraclius, 
patriarch of Jerusalem. The inscription recording 
the circumstance was destroyed in 1695. 

1189—In this year it was directed that all houses 
should be built of stone up to a certain height, and 
covered with slate or baked tile. 

1208—The church of St. Mary Overy in South- 
wark ‘‘ begonne.”’ 

1221—The foundation-stone of the Lady Chapel 
in Westminster Abbey laid by Henry IIT. 

1222—St. Paul’s steeple built and finished. 

1245—Henry III. ordered the east end, the 
tower, and the transepts of Westminster Abbey 
Church, to be taken down and rebuilt on a larger 
scale, and in a more elegant form, at hig ‘ own 
expense.’ 

1245—Savoy Palace built. 

1285—The great conduit in West Cheap com- 
menced building ; this was the first cistern of lead 
castellated with stone erected in London; the water 
was conveyed by leaden pipes from Tyburn. 

1290—Stone cross in Cheapside erected by 
Edward I; to Queen Eleanor. 

1397—Westminster Hall repaired by Richard IT. ; 
the walls were carried up 2 feet higher ; the windows 
altered ; a stately front and a new roof constructed, 
according to the design of Master Henry Zeneley. 

1431—Fleet-bridge repaired or rebuilt ; this was 
the bridge standing in Stow’s time. 

1503-4, Jan. 24—First stone of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel laid. 

1505—Henry VII. rebuilds the Savoy, as an 
hospital of St. John the Baptist, for the relief of a 
hundred poor people; Stow says about 1509, but 
Weever tells us that the date 1505 was over the 


gate. * 
1518 — Lincoln’s-inn Gate, Chancery - lane, 
erected. 


1540-41—Higa Holborn paved. 





* Under this same title, if we remember rightly, Mr. 
Leigh Hunt wrote some papers not long ago. 


1548-49 — Old Somerset House commenced 
building. 

1552—May, Covent Garden and Seven Acres, 
called Long-acre, granted to John, Earl of Bed- 
ford, Lord Privy Seal. 

1561—June 4, the steeple and roof of old St. 
Paul’s consumed by lightning. 

1566—June 7, the first stone of the Royal Ex- 
change laid. 

1571—Whitechapel first paved. 

1572—Middle Temple Hall built. 

1580—July 7, the Queen’s proclamation dated, 
prohibiting the erection, within three miles of the 
city gates, of any new houses or tenements ‘‘ where 
no former house hath been known to have been.”’ 

1582—Thames water first conveyed into men’s 
houses by pipes of lead from an engine near London- 
bridge, made by Peter Morris, a Dutchman ; this 
engine supplied the Standard in Cornhill, which was 
first erected this year. 

1586—Ludgate rebuilt, and the statue of Queen 
Elizabeth, now at St. Dunstan’s, set up. 

1594—An engine erected by an Englishman 
(Bevis Bulmer) to convey Thames water into West- 
cheap and Fleet-street. 

1603—Sept. 16, Proclamation issued by King 
James against inmates and multitudes of dwellers 
in streets, rooms, and places, in and about the City 
of London. 

1606-7—Moorfields drained. 

1608—June 10, first stone of the New Exchange 
in the Strand laid. : 

1609—April 11, New Exchange in the Strand 
opened. 

1617—July 7, Church of St, John’s, Wapping, 
consecrated by King, bishop of London. 

1618-19—Jan. 12 (Tuesday), the old Banquetting 
House at Whitehall burnt down (Howes, p. 1031). 

1619—June 1, Inigo Jones’s banqueting-house, 
at Whitehall, commenced building. 

1620—Sept. 20, New River finished by Sir Hugh 
Myddelton. 

1630—July 24, proclamation dated ‘‘ concerning 
new buildings in and about the Cittie of London, 
and against the dividing of houses into several 
dwellings, and harbouring inmates; forbidding the 
erection of any building upon a new foundation, 
within the limits of three miles from any of the gates 
of the city.of London or Palace of Westminster.’’ 

1632—Sept. 14, first stone of the chapel at So- 
merset House laid by Henrietta Maria (Eilis’s 
Letters, iii., 271, 2nd series). 

1633—Church of St. Paul, Covent Garden; built; 
it was not consecrated till 1638, owing to a dispute 
between the Earl of Bedford, at whose expense it 
was built, and the vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, who claimed the right of presentation. 

1633—Inigo Jones’s classic portico to Old St. 
Paul’s commenced. 

1635 —Lincoln’s-Inn Fields laid out according to 
the plan of Inigo Jones. 

1638—Sept. 27, Church of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, consecrated. 

1643—London fortified: Mount-street, Gros- 
venor-square, derives its name from one of the 
fortifications. 

1652—July 21, Inigo Jones died. 

1657—June 20, ‘‘Much debate was upon the Bill 
for restraint of new buildings in and about London’’ 
(Whitelocke, p. 661). 

1657 — Portugal - row, 
erected. 
- 1662—July 17, supervisors appointed by the 
Commons for repairing the highways and sewers. 

1662—Nov. 15, Hugh Audley, ‘‘ the rich Aud- 
ley,’’ died; North and South Audley-streets were 
called after him. 

1666—Sept. 13, proclamation dated for the re- 
building the city. 

1667—May 8, Order in Council for rebuilding 
the City dated. 

1667—Oct. 23, first stone of the second Royal 
Exchange laid. 

1667—The Rebuilding Act passed (19 Car. II., 
c. 3); @ monument to be erected in memory of the 
fire, near the place where it broke out (sec. 29). 

1670—An additional Act for the rebuilding of 
the City passed (22 Car. II., c. 11). Water from 
the tops of houses to be conveyed down the sides 
of houses by pipes. 

1670—Temple Bar built. 

1671—The Monument commenced building. 

1671—Bow Church commenced building. 

1674—Charles I.’s statue at Charing Cross 
erected. 

1675—June 21, first stone of St. Paul’s laid; 
warrant to commence dated May Ist, 1675. 

1678 —Parish of St. Ann, Westminster, made. 

1680—St. Bride’s Church, Fleet-street, built. 

1682—March, Charles II. laid the first stone of 
Chelsea Hospital. 

1682—First fire insurance established ; the Phoe- 
nix, at the Rainbow Coffee-house, in Fleet-street. 

1684—Jaly 13, St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, 
consecrated. 

1684—Dover-street built. 

1686—March 21, Church of St. Ann, Soho, con- 


Lincoln’s Inn - fields, 





secrated by Compton, bishop of London. 
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1696—June 30, first stone of Greenwich Hospital 
laid. 
1698—First workhouse erected in London ; 
erected in Bishopsgate-street, next door to Sir Paul 
Pindar’s. 

1705—Tottenham-court-road first paved. 

1709—Marlborough House built. 

1714—Feb. 25, first stone of the church of St. 
Mary-le-Strand laid. 

1715—Cavendish-square commenced. 

1720—House designed for the Duke of Chandos, 
on the north side of Cavendish-square, began to be 
built. 

1721—Present church of St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields built. 

1723—Feb. 25, Sir Christopher Wren died. 

1724—March 23, church of St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-square, consecrated. 

1732—Aug. 3, first stone of Bank of England 
laid. 

1732-33 — March, Saville-row, Burlington-gar- 
dens, laid out. 

1735— Westminster Abbey towers completed. 

1735—June 2, the area of Lincoln’s Inn-fields 
railed in. 

1738-39—Jan. 29, first stone of Westminster- 
bridge laid. 

1753—Horse Guards built. 

1753—Mansion House finished. 

1764—Portman-square commenced. 

1775—The present Somerset House commenced 
building. 

1777—Fortland-place built. 

1778—Marybone Gardens closed and the site let 
to builders (Lysons, iii. 245). 

1790—April 9, first stone of Novosielski’s Opera 
House laid. 

1795—Sept. 17, Covent Garden Church, built by 
Inigo Jones, burnt down. 

1807—Jan. 28, gas first employed ; Pall Mall the 
first street lighted with gas, through the sanguine 
perseverance of a German named Winsor ; Bishops- 
gate-street was the second street in London lighted 
with gas. 

1811—Oct. 11, first stone of Waterloo-bridge 
laid ; it was then called the Strand-bridge.”’ 


In seeking to give an idea of the book, our 
object must be to extract those portions which 
may be most interesting to our readers. 


Speaking of Aldersgate-street, and first 
quoting Howell, who, in his ‘ Londinopolis,” 
published in 1657, said this street resembled 
an Italian street more than any other in Lon- 
don, “by reason of the spaciousness and 
uniformity of buildings, and straightness 
thereof, with the convenient distance of the 
houses,” he says,— 


** On the east side (distinguished by a series 
of eight pilasters) stands Thanet House, one 
of Inigo Jones’s fine old mansions, the London 
residence of the Tuftons, Earls of Thanet. 
From the Tufton family it passed into the 
family of Anthony wey d Cooper, Earl of 
Shaftesbury (d. 1682-3); hence Shaftesbury- 
place and Shaftesbury House, as Walpole calls 
it in his account of Inigo Jones. In 1708 it 
was once more in the possession of the Thanet 
family; in 1720 it was a handsome inn; in 
1734 a tavern; in 1750 the London Lying-in 
Hospital; and in 1848 a general dispensary.* 
A little higher up on the same side, where 
Lauderdale-buildings stand, stood Lauderdale 
House, the London residence of John Mait- 
land, Duke of Lauderdale (d. 1682), one of 
the celebrated cabal in the reign of Charles II. 
On the same side, still higher up, and two 
doors from Barbican, stood the ‘ Bell Inn,’ 
‘of a pretty good resort for waggons with 
meal.’ From this inn, on the 14th July, 1618, 
John Taylor, the Water Poet, set out on his 
pennyless pilgrimage to Scotland.t On the 
west side, a little beyond the church of St. 
Botolph, Aldersgate, is Trinity-court, so called 
from a brotherhood of the Hol Trinity, 
licensed by Henry VI., suppressed by Edward 
VI., and first founded in 1377, as a fraternity 
of St. Fabian and Sebastian. The hall was 
standing in 1790.” ft 


Under the head, Bow-street, Covent Garden, 
built 1637, we hear something of Grinling 
Gibbons, the carver, who “lived in a house 





* Hatton, p. 633. Strype’s Stow, B. iii. p. 121. Ralph’s 
Crit. Rev. Pennant. 

+ Taylor, in his Carrier's’ Cosmographie (4t0., 1637) men- 
tions four inns in this street—the Peacock, the Bell, the 
Three Horse Shoes, the Cock. 

¢ There is a view of the old Hall in Brayley’s Londiniana, 
4 vals, 12mo., 1829, 








on the east side (about the middle of the street), 
from 1678 to 1721, the period of his death. 
The house was distinguished by the sign of 
‘The King’s Arms.’* ‘On ‘Thursday the 


‘house of Mr. Gibbons, the famous carver, 


in Bow-street, Covent Garden, fell down; 
but by a special Providence none of the family 
were killed; but ’tis said a young girl, which 
was playing in the court [King’s-court ?], being 
missing, is supposed to be buried in the 
rubbish.’—Postman of Jan. 24, 1701-2.” 

In a house at the upper end of this street, 
Bonnell Thornton ‘opened an exhibition of 
sign paintings,—a piece of inoffensive drollery, 
taken from the annual exhibition of pictures 
made by a society of artists, previous to the 
institution uf the Royal Academy.” 

Of Covent Garden Mr. Cunningham says,— 


* Covent Garden, particularly so called, is 
the large and well proportioned square in which 
the market stands; with the arcade or piazza 
on the north and north-east side, Tavistock- 


‘ row on the south, and the church of St. Paul’s, 


Covent Garden, on the west. The square was 
formed (circ. 1631) at the expense of Francis, 
Earl of Bedford (d. 1641), and from the de- 
signs of Inigo Jonest (d. 1652), though never 
completed or even perhaps designed in full. 
The arcade or piazza ran along the whole of the 
north and east side of the square; the church 
completed the west; and the south was girt by 
the wall of Bedford House garden and a grove 
or “‘sma'] grotto of trees most pleasant in the 
summer season,” { and under which the first 
market was originally held. In the centre of 
the square was a column surmounted by a 
dial (but this was subsequent to Inigo Jones’s 
time§), and the whole area was laid with 
gravel, and dry and well kept. The scene of 
Dryden’s ‘ Sir Martin-Mar-All’ is laid in this 
once fashionable quarter of the town, and the 
allusions to the square, the church, and the 
piazza, are of constant occurrence in the dramas 
of the age of Charles II. and Queen Anne.” 


Speaking of Cheapside, our author thus 
epitomises the history of the “ Cross”? which 
formerly stood there :— 


** The Cross (one of the nine crosses erected 
by Edward I. to Eleanor his queen) stood in 
the middle of the street, facing Wood-street 
end. Eleanor died at Hardeby, near Lincoln, 
in the year 1290, and the king caused a cross 
to be set up in every place where her hody 
rested on its way to Westminster Abbey. 
Cheapside was the intermediate resting-place 
between Waltham and Charing-cross, and 
‘ Magister Michael de Cantuaria, cementarius,’ 
was the mason employed in the erection of the 
Cross. Its after history is interesting. John 
Hatherley, mayor, ‘ re-edified the same in 
more beautiful manner’ in 1441. It was new 
gilt over in 1522 against the coming of the 
Emperor Charles V., and again in 1533 against 
the coronation of Henry and Anne Boleyn; 
new burnished against the coronation of Ed- 
ward VI.; new gilt in 1554 against the coming 
in of King Philip; ‘ broken and defaced,’ 21st 
June, 1581; ‘ fastened and repaired’ in 1595 
and 1600; again defaced in 1600, and finally 
demolished Tuesday, May 2nd, 1643, in the 
mayorality of Isaac Pennington, the regicide ; 
‘and while the thing was a doing,’ says 
Howell, ‘ there was a noyse of trumpets blew 
all the while.’ ” 


The new Houses of Parliament are somewhat 
fully described, and a plan of the buildings is 
given. 





* Black’s Ashmole MSS., col. 209. 

+ ‘* Theyshow, at Wilton, Inigo’s designs for the piazzas of 
Covent Garden and Lincoln’s-Inn. .They are not Inigo’s, 
I think, but interesting, and of a later date.” 

¢ Strype, B. vi., p. 89. 

§ 1668. Dec. 7. Received of the Right Honour- 

able the Earle of Bedford, as a gratuity to- 

wards the erecting of ye Column ............ £20 0 0 
Ditto. Received from the Honourable St Charles 

Cotterell, Mastcr of the Ceremonys, as a gift to- 

wards the said Column...........2+ ceeecees 10 0 0 
1659. April 29. Reccived from the Right Honour- 

able the Lord Denzill Holles, as a present to- 


wards the erecting of the aforesaid Column.... 10 0 0 
27 Nov. 1668. For Drawing a Modell of the 

Column to be presented to the Vestry ........ 010 0 
2 Dec. 1668. To Mr. Wainwright for the 4 Gao- 

WUE iad ns Cis ace saceaseeseeosaae ces sash 0 6 


8 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 





Respecting Whitehall the author has much 
curious information— 


“The old Banqueting House was burnt 
down on Tuesday, the 12th of January, 16). 
19, and the present Banqueting House, de. 
signed by Inigo Jones, commenced on the ist 
of June, 1619, and finished on the 31st of 
March, 1622. 37/., it appears, was paid to 
Inigo Jones, upon the Council’s warrant of 
June 27th, 1619, ‘for making two several 
models—the one for the Star Chamber, the 
other for the Banqueting House.’* This pay. 
ment to Jones escaped the researches of 
Vertue, and the inquiries of Walpole; but a 
still more curious discovery which I have had 
the good fortune to make connected with our 
great architect, is the roll of the account of the 
Paymaster of the Works, of the ‘Charges in 
building a Banqueting House at Whitehall, 
and erecting a new Pier in the Isle of Port. 
land, for conveyance of stone from thence to 
Whitehall.’ The sum received by the Pay. 
master ‘for the new building of the Banquet- 
ing House, and the erecting a Pier at Port. 
land,’ was 15,648/. 3s. ‘The expense of the 
Pier was 712/. 19s. 2d., and of the Banqueting 
House, 14,9407. 4s.1d.; the expenditure ex. 
ceeding the receipts by 5/.0s. 3d. The ac. 
count, it deserves to be mentioned, was not 
declared (i. e., finally settled) till the 29th of 
June, 1633, eleven years after the completion 
of the building, and eight after the death of 
King James; a delay confirmatory of the un- 
willingness of the father and son to bring the 
works at Whitehall to a final settlement. The 
Banqueting House at Whitehall is described in 
this accountt as ‘a new building, with a vault 
under the same, in Jength 110 feet, and in 
width 55 feet within; the wall of the foun- 
dation being in thickness 14 feet, and in depth 
10 feet within ground, brought up with brick; 
the first story to the height of 16 feet, wrought 
of Oxfordshire stone, cut into rustique on the 
outside, and brick on the inside; the walls 
8 feet thick, with a vault turned over on great 
square pillars of brick, and paved in the 
bottom with Purbeck stone; the walls and 
vaulting laid with finishing mortar ;. the upper 
story being the Banqueting House, 55 feet in 
height, to the laying on of the roof; the walls 
5 feet thick, and wrought of Northampton- 
shire stone, cut in rustique, with two orders of 
columns and pilasters, [onic and Composite, 
with their architrave, frieze, and cornice, and 
other ornaments; also rails and _ballasters 
round about the top of the building, all’of 
Portland stone, with fourteen windows on 
each side, and one great window at the upper 
end, and five doors of stone with frontispiece 
and cartoozes; the inside brought up with 
brick, finished over with two orders of columns 
and pilasters, part of stone and part of brick, 
with their architectural frieze and cornice, 
with a gallery upon the two sides, and the 
lower end borne upon great cartoozes of timber 
carved, with rails and ballasters of timber, and 
the floor laid with spruce deals; a strong 
timber roof covered with lead, and under it a 
ceiling divided into a fret made of great cor 
nices enriched with carving; with painting, 
glazing, &c.; for performance thereof a 
great quantity of stone hath been digged at 
Portland quarry, in the County of Dorset, and 
Huddlestone quarry, in the County of York. 
The masons’ wages were from 12d. to 2s. 6d. 
the man per diem ; the carpenters were paid at 
the same rate; while the bricklayers receive 
from 14d. to 2s. 2d. the day. The master 
mason was Nicholas Stone, the sculptor of the 
fine monument to Sir Francis Vere in West- 
minster Abbey. His pay was 4s. 10d. the 
day.”’t 

When the reader has been through Mr. 


Cunningham’s book he will be quite ready t 
exclaim with us,—Wonderful Londor ! 





ImporTaTION oF Zinc.—Rods wae 
for bolts being considered chargeable bing 
duty as being in a partly manufactured s . 
importers recently urged the authorities 
their decision. Directions have nee y 
been given for the free admission of z 








* Revels at Court, p. 45. 
+ Preserved in the Aadit Office. 
+ Walpole, by Dallaway, ii, 58. 
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TILE PAVEMENT: CAPRAROLA. 
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TILE PAVEMENT FROM CAPRAROLA. 


Tue palace at Caprarola possesses a great 
variety of ornamental pavements in tiles; the 
one in the chapel (in which marble-paterz are 
introduced) is especially handsome. The one 
here engraved is a simple and useful example 
from an apartment, on the “ piano nobile.” It 
is in red and white tiles. These are mostly 
square, 53 inches diameter ; circular and other 
forms are sparingly employed, and then always 
adjusted with nicety and care. The dimen- 
sions of this pavement are 27 feet by 19 feet. 








ON THE HISTORY OF THE POINTED 
ARCH. 


As I said before, it is needless to look in 
those countries where Roman influence was 
strong for specimens of pointed arches—in 
decorative art, at least. Like our forefathers 
some fifty Pape ago, the Romans believed that 
the pointed arch was an ugly thing in itself, 
and never used it when they could help it. 
In some of their engineering works, however, 
when they were off their guard, and thinking 
More of the use of the construction than the 
effect it was to produce zsthetically, we find 
them reverting to the native form; as, for in- 
stance, in the aqueducts that supplied Con- 
stantinople with water. These were commenced 
under Constantine, indeed,- must have been 
one of the first works undertaken after found- 
ing the city, though their completion seems 
to be due to the Emperor Valens (364 and 
378 A.D.) Throughout these constructions 
generally, in the lowest story, and always in 
the oldest parts, we find pointed arches used, 
4s in the instance of the aqueduct near Pyrgos, 
Where you see two stories of round arches 
used over a lower range of pointed ones; or 
in this other example from the same place where 
the pointed arch is used throughout, except 
in the decorative parts of the structure, where 
the round arch is reverted to, as might be 
expected. 

‘ speaking of the aqueduct of Valens, in 
© city, General Andreossy remarks,—* That 
ere is an older part of a better construction 

built the new,—the latter being so carelessly 

th that it is now falling to ruin; besides, 
© newer part is not constructed on the same 
oh the older, all the arches of which are 
© pointed style, while those of the newer 
= semi-circular.” The lower and older 

— — to Valens, or to the years 366 


is a this instance, it is true, the pointed arch 
pci an engineering than an architectural 


hown 2 en : shows, at least, that it was 
u . 
Bow treating. uring the age of which I am 


Piney Specimens are, I trust, sufficient to 


that the pointed form of arch was not 





unknown at the period of which we are 
speaking; but even if I had not a single ex- 
ample to adduce, I would have no hesitation 
in asserting its existence and general use in 
these countries, from the fact of its being 
universally used by the Mahometans from the 
— years of their existence to the present 
our. 

The Arabs, it must be recollected, when they 
left their deserts to subdue the world, were 
mere nomadic tribes, who had no cities, no 
temples, and, indeed, no buildings worthy of 
the name; they were warriors, not architects, 
and consequently were obliged to employ the 
natives of the conquered countries to erect 
their mosques ; yet, with scarcely a single ex- 
ception, all their edifices are erected with 
pointed arches. 


I have here, for instance, a drawing of the 
oldest part of the Mosque of Amru, at old 
Cairo, enlarged from a daguerreotype made by 
Girault De Prangey, in which the pointed 
arch is used, not only in the built-up 
arcades, but also in the smaller windows; yet 
this portion of the mosque, at least, was 
erected in the twenty-first year after Hegira, 
A.D. 643, or only twelve years after the death 
of the prophet. In speaking of these arches, 
M. de Prangey says,—‘ The pointed arch, 
therefore, appears in the Mosque of Amru 
certain and indubitable, but, at the same 
time, only exceptionally—in some five or six 
arcades; and, perhaps,” he adds, “ even this 
may not be the work of the Arabs, if we admit 
the testimony of Edrisi regarding the pre- 
existence of a Byzantine church on the spot, 
of which these may have made a part.” 


Judging from my own knowledge of the 
building, I should say they were the work of 


-the Saracens; but whether they were or not, 


is immaterial to my argument. The Saracens 
certainly copied the pointed arch from the 
Byzantines, and whether, then, these are the 
work of the former or of the latter, is of little 
consequence; it certainly is of the date quoted, 
or antecedent to it, which is all that is contended 
for. Except the mosques of Amru (there are 
two in Egypt), I do not know of any erections of 
the Saracens anterior to the end of the century. 
I have here, however, a specimen of one 
erected by the Calif Walil, at Jerusalem, in 
the year 87, or about A.p. 705, in which the 
pointed arch is used throughout. The great 
mosque at Damascus is of the same age, and 
from this period to the present time there 
is no difficulty. The mosques of Cairo and 
Bagdad, and generally the buildings of Egypt, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia afford an uninter- 
rupted serie’ of examples, and all are executed 
in the pointed arch style; indeed, I scarcely 
know of a single round arch in any erection of 
this people in these countries; or if one does 
appear, it is so singular and exceptional as not 
to bear upon the argument, for round arches 








are found in the Gothic buildings of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, but they, too; 
are so few that no one thinks from their exist- 
ence of denying the universal prevalence of the 
pointed style. In Sicily, too, which the Sara- 
cens occupied for two centuries preceding 1037 
A.D., they used the pointed arch in all the 
monuments they have left there. I need 
scarcely refer to the well known examples of 
la Cuba and la Ziza in support of this asser- 
tion. 

The exception to the rule, that will occur to 
every one, is Spain. It is true that pointed 
arches are found in the baths at Gerona, at 
Barcelona, and other places in the north of 
Spain, whose date is tolerably well ascertained 
to be of the ninth or tenth centuries ; but, as a 
genes rule, the Moors used the round or 

orseshoe arch almost universally in their 
erections in this country. But this is just one 
of those exceptions that prove the rule, and is 
one of the strongest arguments I can use to 
prove the prevalence of the pointed arch in the 
Byzantine period ; for it shows, that when the 
Saracens entered a Roman province, where 
the pointed arch never had existed, they 
adopted the Roman form with the same facility 
as they had adopted the Pelasgic one, and 
having no style or predeliction of their own, 
used what they found and worked it eventually 
into those forms which suited their purposes, 
but retaining the local germ throughout all the 
variations to which they subjected it. 

The universal prevalence of the pointed arch 
in Saracenic countries being so indubitable, I 
shall not detain you by dwelling longer on it 
here. ‘here is, however, one other example 
to which I would wish to refer before es 
this part of the subject,—the celebrate 
mosque at the Kutub, at Delhi. 

When the Patans conquered India, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, they 
brought with them their own style of archi- 
tecture, and, as was then the custom, com- 
menced erecting edifices to commemorate their 
triumphs. ‘The example I am now referring 
to was commenced by Shems-ood-deen Al- 
temsh, about the year 1230, and was com- 
pleted % him during the ten years of his 
reign. The principal arch, though of the 
pure equilateral Gothic form, and 22 feet 
span, and about 40 feet high, is erected 
with horizontal courses to nearly the summit, 
when courses of stones are placed on their 
ends, forming an Egyptian arch, exactly 
in the same manner as is done in the aqueduct 
at Tusculum, before quoted. 

It is this peculiarity of construction that 
induces me to draw attention to it, as 
showing a persistence in a certain primeval 
mode of construction during more than 2,000 
years, and long after the radiating or common 
form of arch was known and commonly used, 
and showing how we must extend our definition 
of an arch, if we would understand these 
eastern styles. For it would be evidently absurd 
to say that these Indian examples were not 
arches, because not constructed according to 
our principles ; yet if we admit them we must 
admit the whole of the first series alluded to. 

To return, however, from these eastern styles 
to those of the west. The first series I have 
to bring to notice is, as I said before, that 
found in the south of France, which for the 
nonce I shall call the Provencale style. It 
exists to the south of the Loire, to the north of 
the Garonne, and extends from the gulph of 
Nice to the shores of the Bay of a and 
its date extends from about the age of Charle- 
magne till about the middle or end of the 
eleventh century, when it was superseded by 
the round arch styles. 

I shall perhaps startle most readers by such 
an assertion, as it has been singularly over- 
looked, or, at least, misunderstood hitherto ; but 
the facts of the case appear to me to admit of no 
doubt, and that they would long ago have been 
received as well-established facts had it not 
been for the pre-conceived opinion that no 
pointed arch existed in Europe anterior to the 
twelfth century, and, in consequence, they 
have been ascribed to repairs or alterations, 
or, indeed, to anything but what they are, 
which is, integral parts of the original design 
of the edifices in which they are found. 

One of the best known examples is that of 
the Cathedral of Avignon,—Notre Dame de 
Doms, as it is called. ‘The porch and general 
details of the church are so nearly classical, 
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that they are usually ascribed to the age of 
Charlemagne, and by some thought to be even 
earlier ; but though the same details are con- 
tinued around and in the roof, it is said it 
must have been a repair, and that these details 
are imitations of the original pat of the edifice. 
If they are, they are the only instance of imi- 
tation in that age I ever heard of. 

At Vaison, not far from this, are two well 
known churches, so classical also, that they 
are often called by antiquarians, Roman 
temples, and are so described in La Borde’s 
great work. This, however, they certainly are 
not, but Christian churches, though of a very 
early age: both are roofed throughout by 
waggon vaults of a pointed form; and as 
Vaison was destroyed and deserted about the 
middle of the twelfth century, before the 
Gothic pointed arch came into vogue, these 
vaults must at all events be anterior to this 
period; and if you once admit that they are 
ante-Gothic, there can be no difficulty in as- 
cribing them to any age the other circum- 
stances of the case seem to indicate. To me 
there appears to be no doubt but that they are 
coeval with the church they cover, and pro- 
bably therefore of the ninth or tenth centuries. 
The same remarks apply to the churches at 
Pernes, at Souillac, Moissac, Carcassone, and 
many other churches of that age, all of which 
are covered with pointed vaults, but of a form 
extremely different from the true Gothic vaults 
of the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
There is not for instance a single example of 
an intersecting vault in this style; the roofs 
are either waggon vaults with or without 
transverse ribs, or they are transverse arches 
supporting domes on pendentives, as used 
in the Byzantine and pure Saracenic styles : 
but such as never were used in pure Gothic 
edifices. 

There is a church in the Castle of Loches, 
in the Loiraine, which will explain most of 
the peculiarities of the style. The original 
building was founded by Geoffrey Grise Gon- 
nelle, Count of Anjou, in the year 962; and 
the western tower certainly belongs to him. 
The nave is either a part of the original 
edifice, or was erected by Foulques Nerra, 
between 992 and 1040. The supposition that 
it belongs to the latter receives confirmation 
from its singularly eastern aspect, and the 
fact that this Count three times visited the 
Holy Land, and died there in the year above 

uoted. If this were the only instance of 
the style in this country, this evidence might 
have some weight, but the churches of Mois- 
sac and Souillac, S. Frout, Perigueux, and 
several others in this country and of this age 
are even more eastern in their dppearance than 
this, so it would not do to lay any stress on 
such evidence. 

The choir was erected between the years 
1140 and 1180, by Thomas Paotius, prior of 
the church, and is in the late and elegant 
Norman style, universal in that country just 
preg to the introduction of the true pointed 
style. 

We have, therefore, in this edifice a pointed 
style anterior to a round arch style; and though 
the drawing may not make this quite evident, 
an examination of the building itself leaves no 
doubt on the subject. Indeed, the French 
antiquaries almost all admit that this early 
pointed style did precede the round arch style 
in the south of France; but they bring the 
latter so far down into the period of the middle 

es—and they are correct in so doing—that 
they are almost able, even with this admission, 
to squeeze the pointed style into the place they 
wish to assign to it. But the only true solution 
of the problem, I am convinced, is to ascribe it 
to the period I have assigned to it. 

Indeed, I think the inspection of the drawing 
alone will show you that the pointed part of 
the edifice is not of that form which we find 
in France and England growing out of the 
Norman and Lombard styles. It is something 
totally different; the pendentives in particu- 
lar are singularly eastern in their construction, 
and though the vault is pointed, it will be ob- 
served that in this,as in every example of this 
ly am acquainted with, all the openings, 
whether for windows or doors, are round- 
headed, whereas in the true Gothic the open- 
ings became pointed: almost before the vaults 
assumed that form. Indeed, so different are 


they in every essential respect, that I do not 
think there is any danger of any one familiar 








“own. 


with the two confounding this proto-Gothic, if I 


may so use the expression, with the true Gothic 
that succeeded the Norman, which I shall now 
notice, but dismiss with as few words as 
possible. 

It appears to have been introduced in the 
north of France, about the year 1150, and was 
used at first timidly, and mixed with round 
arches, in all the great cathedrals and churches 
erected in that country, whose date is ascer- 
tained to be between the years 1150 and 1200. 
Before the latter date it had entirely super- 
seded the round arch, and the style may be 
said to have been then perfected in all its 
essential particulars. In this country it was in 
every respect above twenty-five years later. 
The first really authentic example of its 
use is in Canterbury Cathedral, where it 
is found in new works erected after the 
great fire in 1175, apparently introduced 
by William of Sens, who was the architect 
employed to reconstruct the edifice at that 
period. With us, as with the French, it took 
nearly half a century before it can be said to 
have entirely superseded the Norman, and 
acquired a xed and certain character of its 
In Salisbury Cathedral, however, we 
find it so certainly and surely established, that 
no relapse or backsliding of any sort marred 
its future onward course to that perfect de- 
velopment of beauty which it afterwards 
reached. 

In Germany it was somewhat later ; and I do 
not know of any authentic specimen of the 
pure Gothic anterior to the commencement of 
the thirteenth century ; and even then it was 
nearly half a century longer before it entirely 
superseded the round style. As is well known, 
the church of St. Martin at Cologne was 
finished in the round arch style only the year 
the first stone of the celebrated cathedral was 
laid. And during the whole of the first half of 
the thirteenth century we find round arches 
mixed up with the pointed ones, which were 
then coming into fashion. 

Before concluding, I would wish to say a 
few words regarding another branch of my 
subject, viz., as to the invention of the pointed 
arch, though if I have made myself understood 
in what I have stated regarding its history, that 
ought not to bea matter of difficulty, and every 
one may form almost as correct an opinion on 
the subject as I can myself. The eastern in- 
vention, as I think is nearly self-evident, arose 
from the mode above pointed out of building 
arches horizontally, which requires the adop- 
tion of some such form as this. 

The question of the western invention is very 
similar to one discussed at the Institute a few 
weeks ago, as to the invention of the Doric 
column. The facts of the case were—that 
Doric columns were found existing in Egypt 
at least 1,000 years before they were used in 
Greece. At the time the Greeks first used them 
they were in constant communication, as 
traders and travellers, with Egypt, and conse- 
quently numberless citizens of Greece saw 
these columns before they thought of using 
them in their own country. This being the 
case, are they entitled to be called the inventors 
of the order? The entablature is of course 
their own; so is the use they made of them, 
and so are the refinements and improvements 
they added; but it appears to me singularly 
bad logic to call them the inventors of what 
existed so long before their day. 

The same is the case with regard to the 
pointed arch ; it existed in the east for centu- 
ries, and I may say for thousands of years 
before it was adopted in the west, and was 
used by the Saracens in Europe,—in Sicily, and 
in Spain, if not in France,—before adopted by 
the Christians in the latter country. T think, 
therefore, they have no right to claim it as an 
invention. At the same time, it must not be 
understood that they copied it for mere copy- 
ing sake ; on the contrary, they certainly would 
not have adopted it unless they had conceived 
it to be the best possible form for the purposes 
to which they applied it. 

In the case of the waggon vaults of the 
Provencale style, it is not difficult to see what 
that purpose was. The object of the architect 
in adopting it was twofold. First, to get rid 
of a certain amount of thrust in his roof, as is 
well known was one of the principal causes 
of its universality in the true Gothic. The 
other, and perhaps more important object, was 
to enable him to dispense with the wooden 
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| roof by laying his tiles directly on the veuls; 


with a circular form this would be impossible, 
as he would be obliged to load the crown of 
it to such an extent, to get the necessary water 
shed, that it would certainly bulge at the 
haunches and fall. Notwithstanding this, 
however, it was used unwillingly, aia aban- 
doned afterwards, as soon as improved modes 
of construction and the introduction of 
wooden roofs enabled the builders to dispense 
with it. 

With regard to the other class of roofs be. 
longing to the Provencale Gothic style, those, 
namely, whose vaults are domes resting on 
pendentives, such as those of Loches, Souillac, 
St. Frout, Perigueux, and others in that country 
—their form is so complicated and their con- 
struction so scientific, that it must have taken 
centuries of experiments and trials to elaborate 
their complication, and as none of the steps 
by which tke form was arrived at have been 
traced in France, I think we must allow that 
it is an importation, more or less direct, from 
the east. As such, however, it seems never 
to have been admired, certainly never took 
root in the country where it is found; and 
as, in the other instance, as soon as improved 
skill and improved modes of construction 
enabled the architects to dispense with it, they 
returned at once to their favourite round arched 
forms, and continued to practise them till 
the growing influence of the north induced 
them to abandon them again, and adopt the 
true Gothic, which had in the mean time been 
perfected in the north. There is, however, no 
early true Gothic in the south of France; the 
style did not arrive there till it was full blown, 
and then soon degenerated in the flamboyant 
and after Gothics of the later age. 

With regard to the true Gothic, the view I 
take of the question is this :—As every one 
knows, who is at all familiar with the Norman 
or round Gothic styles, the architects tried 
numberless expedients to get over the diffi- 
culties of using intersecting vaults with round 
arches; they stilted the smaller arches, de- 
pressed the larger ones, they tried quadripartite, 
sexapartite,and domical vaulting, and fifty other 
expedients, but without ever attaining perfect 
or even satisfactory success. The curves of 
the ribs of the vaults were generally unpleas- 
ing, frequently waving, and apparently crip- 
pled; and indeed the problem seemed almost 
insoluble. Still they seemed determined to 
persevere in same path rather than use the 
broken or pointed arch in lieu of the graceful 
sweep of their own unbroken curves. 

When things were in this state, the Crusades 
took place; half Europe visited the east, and 
a Latin kingdom was established over the 
pointed arched people of the Levant; and when 
they had thus become familiar with it, there 
can be but little doubt but they would perceive 
that so far from being necessarily ugly, the 
pointed arch could be worked into forms of as 
great beauty and elegance as the circular one, 
and had besides a lightness and, for some put- 
poses, an appropriateness the other did not 
possess. 

Once convinced of the fact, the problem was 
solved, the pilgrim architects returned from 
the Holy Land and immediately applied this 
discovery to their western churches ; ore the 
prejudice was overcome they adopted _ every 
where and in every thing, and I need not add 
with what success. : 

In adopting such a view of the question a8 
this, there are two things to he guarded against: 
the first confounding the invention of the Gothic 
style with that of the pointed arch,—a mis- 
take too often fallen into. The first, however, 
is a purely indigenous and native elaboration 
from Roman art, without any trace of copying 
or even imitation. The latter is a mere sub- 
ordinate characteristic of that style, and not at 
all entitled to the rank it has hitherto assum 
in the controversy. ; 

The other mistake is to assume that it vg 
copied from the east for copying sake ; i 
truth being, if we admit the above view, tha 
the hint was given by the east, but nothing 
more: it was applied to Gothic buildings ms 
manner in which it had never been used wh 
east, and was so incorporated with and worke 
into the native style, that it soon lost all trace 
of its origin, and became as native as any ot 
part of the true Gothic. or te 

Though, therefore, I,do not think it can 
denied but that the origin of the poin 
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ig from the east, it must, I think, at the same 
time be admitted that all its appropriateness 
and all its beauty, as found in our medieval 
cathedrals, is wholly due to the talent and in- 
nuity of our northern architects, who wrought 

it into those forms of beauty and grace which 
we all now so fully appreciate and so univer- 
sally admire.* 
JAMES FERGUSSON. 








STIR IN METROPOLITAN COMMISSION 
OF SEWERS. 


Tue following report of the proceedings of 
the court will be read with more than usual 
jnterest. Mr. Hertslet has resigned his ap- 

intment; Mr. Phillips, the surveyor, has 
thought it necessary to denounce the proceed- 
ings of the commission, and a general disor- 

nization prevails. The length of the report, 
and of some other papers in our number, pre- 
yents us saying any more at this moment than 
that circumstances have since occurred which 
prove strikingly the justness of our opinion, 
before this expressed, that the constitution of 
the commission is not exactly in all respects 
what it ought to be. 


A general court was held on Thursday, 2\st, 
at the Court-house, Greek-street, Soho-square ; the 
Earl of Carlisle in the chair. 


The Drainage ef Goulston-street and the Neigh- 
bourhood of Whitechapel.—A long report was pre- 
sented by Messrs. Phillips and Gotto, surveyors, on 
the state of Goulston-street, and the neighbourhood 
of Whitechapel, which stated that their attention 
had been especially directed ta an area of about 
9 acres in that vicinity, with a population of 3,674 
persons, or about an ayerage of 9 to each house. 
The consequence of this aver-crowding was the ac- 
cumulation of more than the usual amount of filth, 
and the cause of much disease, vice, aad misery. 
Very many of the houses have neither yards, sinks, 
nor other conveniences, and no sort of provision for 
drainage or ventilation. The effect upon the con- 
stitution of the inmates was evidently indicated in 
their countenances, and rendered them susceptible 
of those fearful diseases which were accustomed to 
attach themselves to such spots. Being aware that 
cholera had in many places recently re-appeared, 
and that several malignant cases had occurred in 
this place, they urged upon the commissioners the 
importance and necessity of enforcing sanitary regu- 
lations without delay. ‘Fo effect this they recom- 
mended that notice should be given immediately of 
making a special sewers-rate, under the 91st sec- 
tion, to lay down sewer-pipes, and to serve notices 
upon the occupiers to empty and destroy the exist- 
Ing cesspools, to substitute water-closets, and to 
construct efficient drains into the main pipe sewer. 

Mr. Chadwick moved that the report be received 
and adopted.—Sir H. de la Beche supported the 
motion, and said that the Ordnance Survey Com- 
mittee were using every effort to carry out the wishes 
of the Court, by a progress of the subterranean sur- 
vey, in connection with the Ordnance survey, and in 
avery short time they hoped to bring forward a 
large area of the metropolitan district :—viz., the 
Westminster district. The maps were now in a 
proper state, and they had taken into their serious 
consideration the necessity of adopting certain prin- 
ciples in lieu of the present mischievous system, and 
thus give in their operations relief of a very substan- 
tial kind. Although the whole of Westminster was 
below high-water tide, they had no doubt whatever 
as to rendering the drainage of it as perfect as that 
of any other district in the metropolis, and at the 
same time to utilise the sewage here collected. The 
Present lines of railway would afford them great 
facilities for such a purpose to get rid of their 
Sewage, and concurrently with the purification 
of the river Thames. For the suburban district, 
too, of Hammersmith, means would be devised for 
altogether removing the sewage from it, to throw it 
zee into the country, instead of, as at present, 

alling into the Thames. The district comprised 
between Battersea and Deptford had also received 
their most anxious consideration: they were 
collecting all the information requisite and essential 

cee plans, and they had required their con- 
eg engineer, who was conversant and acquainted 

these principles, to give a general statement, 
pan, and estimate for carrying out these views. 
eae might be done hastily, these plans 
obows € submitted to the Court, and he might now 
si ve that the Sewers Committee were unanimous 
elr desire to relieve the Thames, and to throw 
eal han Into the country. He trusted that not 
€ taan a month would elapse before they should 

Tee nanntivamteeneanitimss. 
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lay before the Court a plan for the entire relief of 
the whole of Westminster. 

Mr. Slaney urged the adoption of immediate 
measures for the relief of the poor. 

Mr. Chadwick said there was every disposition to 
afford immediate relief to the poor, but in many 
cases when relief had been brought to their doors 
the landlords would not avail themselves of it by 
making the necessary junctions. 

Lord Ebrington said that legal proceedings occu- 
pied a considerable time. As regarded, for instance, 
the Bermondsey district, belonging to the Surrey 
and Kent division, there were upwards of 70 miles 
of open ditches, 5 feet in width, exhaling the most 
noxious and pestilential gases, which embraced a 
vast area, and even werg they to afford only tem- 
porary relief, it was no$ so short a proceeding as 
Mr. Slaney might imagine. 

The Earl of Carlisle Poaght they should consider 
how far it would be safe tp undertake these works 
without the change of the ground having to be gone 
over again. 

Mr. Chadwick replied, that in this district there 
was a very good gutlall, and the drainage might be 
effected with little variation ag a permanent work. 
Mr. Hertglet, with great gubmission, hoped he 
might be allowed to gtate, that the officers of the 
commission were noé % @ position to carry out 
these works. 

Mr. Slaney was of opinion that they should use 
great caution jn their proceedings. 

Mr. Chadwick said, if they waited for a perfect 
combination, they might postpone all their works to 
an indefinite period, and in eyery step a difficulty 
was to be encountered. One of these difficulties 
was as to a supply of water, and he thought that 
should be met at once.—A long discussion ensued 
on the legality of the compreion obtaining a supply 

‘water, independently of the water companie$’.— 

Fhe motion that the works recommended be 
adonted was then put and agreed to. 

Resigngtion of Mr. Herislet, the Olerk.—Mr. 
Hertslet aay , inthe course of the discussion he had 
taken the liberty, respectfully, of offering a few 
observations; but nay, in consequence of the vote 
they had just come to, he felt that he had no alter- 
native but to tender his resignation of the office he 
had the honour to hold. Mr. Hertslet then read 
the following document :— 

‘* My lords and gentlemen,—After a public service of 
eighteen years, thirteen of which have been passed in this 
department, I take leave most respectfully to tender you my 
resignation. For the great kindness and copeieration 
which you haye shown me, and especially for that signal 
mark of your approval with which you were recently pleased 
to honour me, I most sincerely thank you, and I trust that 
I may carry with me into private life the kindly feeling of 
which I have had so many proofs. . 

The affairs of life are so very unstable, that I hope you will 
consider that, as a family man, it is only proper caution on 
my part to request that, although I do not now present, I 
may not be considered thereby to have waived, any claim [I 
may haye to a pension under the Metropolitan Sewers Act. 

I had appended a few remarks setting out some of my 
reasons for the step, but as they contain an expression of 
opinion upon the wor ing and future mana Sent “of the 
commission, which might be considered out of place, I haye 
withdrawn them. 7 : 

It remains for me only to request that a successor may be 
appointed as soon as possible. I shall, of course, be most 
happy to render eyery assistance which my health will per- 
mit until the appointment is filled up." ~ 





Mr. Bullar expressed his surprise at this sudden 
step, and his regret for losing so efficient an officer 
as Mr. Hertslet. 

Mr. Slaney regretted that the communication had 
been made without notice, and the loss of so excel- 
lent an officer. The commission had had the 
benefit of Mr. Hertslet’s experience, and they had 
hitherto worked well together. If he persisted in 
his determination, they must, of course, accept it ; 
but he hoped he might be induced to withdraw it ; 
for considering the difficult and arduous situation 
in which he had been placed, he must say that Mr. 
Hertslet’s services had given great satisfaction. 

Mr. Chadwick thought that this subject might be 
much better and fully discussed in a committee. 

Mr. Hertslet said that the establishment was not 
equal to carrying out their duties efficiently, and 
however willing he might be to go fast, he could not 
keep pace with them consistently with the opinions 
he entertained. He was willing even to gallop with 
them if it were necessary, but he was determined 
not to do so blindfolded. 

The Earl of Carlisle said there could be but one 
opinion as to the value of Mr. Hertslet’s services. 

The further consideration of the subject was re- 
ferred to a committee of the whole court. 

The Ordnance Survey.—On some resolutions of 
the Ordnance Survey Committee being read, 

Mr. Phillips, the surveyor, wished to be allowed 
to make a communication upon the subject, and 
upon leave being granted, a startling document 
was read; which stated that an assertion made 
at the last court, that a three-feet pipe would carry 
off all the sewage of the metropolis, had gained cur- 
rency through the public press, and was now pass- 
ing through the provinces with great rapidity. Such 
a statement, bearing the authority of the commis- 
sion, which was wholly impracticable, and so con- 


condemned the converging system of drainage 
recommended for Westminster, and pointed out 
how, by a mere nominal sum per annum, payable for 
20 years, a tunnel sewer might be constructed from 
Hammersmith to Woolwich Marshes, to take off the 
whole drainage of the metropolis by a regular and 
steady fall, and by this means the River Thames 
would be rendered as pure as it was 300 years ago. 
He said a just dissatisfaction was spreading, and he 
thought it time for him to speak out for the credit 
of the court and the reputation of its officers. 
Sir H. de la Beche considered this course of pro- 
ceeding on the part of an officer both unprecedented 
and unjustifiable, as the committee had come to no 
decision upon the subject. Until the Survey Com- 
mittee had reported, these remarks were entirely out 
of place. 
Mr. Chadwick said, the statement as to a three- 
feet pipe he had made on the authority of experi- 
ments made by Mr. Lovick, but that was only to 
apply to house-drainage, independently of storm or 
rain waters. Two reports, from Mr. Austin and 
Mr. Phillips, had been for some time before them, 
and they had taken the opinion of impartial engi- 
neers on their respective merits; but the present 
plan of Mr. Phillips was totally different, and of 
which they now heard for the first time. 
Captain Dawson and several other commissioners 
reprobated the course taken by Mr. Phillips. 
A motion was then proposed and carried, that the 
letter should be referred (with that of Mr. Hertslet) 
to a committee of the whole court. 
Reports were presented by Mr. Gotto on the 
drainage of Sydenham, and by Mr. Grant on the 
open ditches of the Kent and Surrey district. 
The Cholera at Bermondsey.—A deputation of 
the Improvement Commissioners and ratepayers of 
Bermondsey attended the court on the subject of the 
recent cases of cholera in that parish. It having 
been represented to the Works Committee that the 
open ditches and mill streams were the main cause 
of the raging of this malady, the chief surveyor 
was ordered to attend immediately to the same, and 
he now presented a report, which shewed that,— 
‘* Phe artificial streams are upwards of a mile in 
length, belonging to private persons, and have existed 
for upwards of 300 years. The tide is admitted into 
hem in order to provide power for working the 
St. Saviour’s Mill, Dockhead, and consequently 
they are periodically left dry. A branch running 
along Horney-lane, a length of about 700 feet, and 
averaging 10 feet in width, contains an accumulation 
of putrid animal and vegetable matter, the refuse 
of bit drainage and chemical works, and exposing 
an evaporating surface of 7,000 feet in the midst of 
a densely-papulated neighbourhood. Another 
branch running at ie back of, and receiving the 
ul drainage of Albert-street, Bermondsey New 
a the same length and width, and 
more prejudicial ta health than the branch above 
describ i, being immediately under the windows of 
the Ranses.” 

Mr. Dykes, one of the deputation, said there had 
been nine fatal cases of cholera in this neighbour- 
hood within a few days; it was an insufferable 
nuisance, and highly dangerous to the public health 
—Mr. Raines, owner of a paper mill, admitted tha 
the stream was a nuisance, but if the supply o 
water was cut off, his mill would be stopped, and his 
workmen thrown out of employ. 

Dr. Southwood Smith said he had the assurance 
of a medical practitioner, that he had under his 
charge twenty cases of cholera in this district, nine 
of which were fatal, within fifty yards of each other. 

On Monday the deputation again attended the 
sitting of the Committee; Lord Ebrington in the 
chair. Several owners of property on the banks of 
the stream presented plans, showing how, ifthe water 
was withdrawn, their property would be injured, 
while the Improvement Commissioners contended 
that as steam power was now used, the water was 
only occasionally used to preserve a a to it, and 
to claim a compensation on the abolition of the 
streams. 

It was suggested that an 18-inch pipe would 
carry sufficient water to supply all the parties con- 
cerned, which suggestion was agreed to.—Mr 
Martin, the medical officer aud registrar of the 
district, said that five cases of cholera had occurred 
since Thursday last, three of which were fatal. 

It was ordered that the surveyor do take guch 
steps as he may deem necessary, and specially report 
on the subject forthwith. 








PAWNBROKERS’ ALMSHOUSES.—The first 
stone of the Pawnbrokers’ Almshouses was 
laid (at Forest Gate, Essex) on the 22nd, by 
the Lord Mayor. The architect, in the news- 
paper accounts, is said to be Mr. Francis. 
Some of our readers will remember the par- 
ticulars given by us some time ago, when the 
selected design in the public competition which 
took place was thrown overboard, the estimates 
exceeding the amount stipulated in the con- 
ditions.* 








trary to fact, was calculated to bring the commission 





traveller,—whence the mistake. 


. 


into ridicule, and destroy public confidence. It also 


* Vol. vi. p. 133, 
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VIEW OF STOKE GREGORY CHURCH. 
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STOKE GREGORY CHURCH, 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


ANNEXED I send you rough sketches of 
Stoke Gregory Church, in Somersetshire.* I 
quite agree with you in condemning, as a 
general practice, the substitution of servile 
copies for original designs ; still I cannot think 
that the occasional reproduction of a beautiful 
specimen, undertaken by an architect capable 
of appreciating its merit, as well as its fitness 
for the locality he may select, would be in- 
jurious to his own professional character, or to 
the interests of his employers, or the advance- 
ment of art. And it is easy to imagine cases 
where such reproduction would be more prac- 
ticable or desirable, than an elaborate restora- 
tion of the building itself. 


But however sparingly we would admit of 
close and accurate copies, I believe no one will 
deny the right of an architect to appropriate 
any feature that pleases him in the works of 
his predecessors. At least, his claim is only 
invalidated by his own want of judgment in 
—e or his incapacity to carry out the 
idea. 

The church of which I send you a notice, 
though it presents nothing very complicated 
in its construction, might furnish a useful hint 
to builders of modern churches. It has a 
central octagonal tower, springing, you will 
observe, as it were from the: roof of the build- 
ing itself, and not from a square base or stage, 





* Our engraving is made from these.—Ep, 





appearing above the parapet, like those of 
Stafford, ‘Tong in Shropshire, and, if I rightly 
remember, Nantwich. ‘There may have been 
examples at Lynn and Coventry, where the 
towers are all that is lett of the original work. 
But inSomersetshire we notice South Petherton, 
North Curry, Barrington, and Doulting (which 
last has a spire), similar in this respect to the 
example under notice. The feature must be 
familiar to the traveller through Rhenish 
Germany, and some parts of the south of 
France. 

The continental architects knew the value 
of the octagonal tower. This consists, I con- 
ceive, in the circumstance of its proportions 
appearing unvaried, or nearly so, in whatever 
point it is viewed. With a square tower, the 
character of the outline is often materially 
altered, according as it is viewed cardinally or 
diagonally. And when the tower is crowned 
with an octagonal spire, the change of propor- 
tion between the two, as seen in front, or at an 
angle, is very manifest. I was much struck 
with this in Chichester Cathedral, where the 
effect is somewhat increased by the oblong 
plan of the towers. It is probably from this 
feeling on the part of the architect that some 
of the most beautiful steeples on the continent 
spring from towers of which the upper, stages 
are octagonal, which ensured the keeping of 
the proportions intended from whatever point 
the building might be viewed. Freyburg is an 
— example of this arrangement, 

will now point out the peculiarity of con- 








struction which might be adopted with advan- 
tage in the present day. The central octagon 
in the specimen before us is narrower than the 
chancel, or the nave between its piers. It 
might almost spring from the floor without 
touching any of the walls. Now its eastern 
and western arches pretty well span the church, 
without any great projection of the piers into 
its area. ‘lhe transepts are not so wide ; these 
nearly represent the width of the tower. But 
that their arches may correspond with its 
northern and southern sides, their faces must 
of necessity somewhat overhang the springs 
the other arches ; that they may not, however, 
lose their natural abutment, namely, that given 
by the walls of the body of the church, they 
consist of a series of receding orders, of which 
the outer or upper one is properly placed for 
the support of the tower, and the lowest, or 
innermost one, for the abutment of the walls. 
A somewhat similar arrangement occurs in the 
cathedral of Avignon, which has a small 
manesque central octagon, but no transepts. 
At Hempstead, near Gloucester, the tower, 
which is central, and narrower than the nave 
and chancel, has much the same kind of arc 
under its northern and southern sides. 

The western arch (at Stoke Gregory) has three 
chamfered orders to the westward, and two to 
the eastward. The eastern arch, two to the west- 
ward, three'to the eastward. The transeptarches, 
four towards the area of the tower, two tow 
the transepts.. ‘The imposts of the eastern 
western arches are continuous, without cap! 
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The squinches form pointed arches, of two 
chamfered orders. The style of the church is 
Perpendicular, and the whole appears to be of 
nearly the same date; probably about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. ‘The nave has 
aisles and a clerestory, and is divided into four 
bays by shafted piers. The chancel and tran- 
sept are low and short as compared with the 
nave. ‘The aisles, south porch, and north 
transept, have an elegant parapet of openwork, 
a feature very common in this county. In the 
angle between the chancel and north transept 
is a low square stair-turret, communicating 
with the tower by a passage. The tower has 
two tiers of windows, the upper ones of two 
lights with a transom, the lower, single lights 
with avery deep splay. ‘The parapet is em- 
battled, and the whole is finished with a small 
low spire covered with lead. The font is 
rather curious. 

Stoke Gregory is about 9 miles south-east 
of Bridgewater. On our way. we notice the 
fine western tower of Weston Zoyland; by a 
slight detour we may take Middlezoy, which 
has also a handsome tower,. Othery, a cross 
church with a lofty central tower, and the pic- 
turesque ruined chapel of Burroughbridge, 
situated on an abrupt mound near the junction 
of the Thone and Parret. About 4 miles be- 
yond is North Curry, which has been men- 
tioned, and from this the route may be con- 
tinued, in one direction to Ilminster, or in 
another to Taunton, both affording specimens 
of the highest architectural richness and 
beauty. Joun Louis Petit. 








INAUGURATION OF THE WEST LONDON 
SYNAGOGUE OF BRITISH JEWS. 

A NEW synagogue has just been erected 
from the designs of Mr. D. Mocatta, in 
Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. It appears 
that this congregation, formed in 1842, and 
located until the present time in Burton- 
street, have adopted changes in the ritual 
which, if they are as was explained in a discourse 
delivered on the occasion by the Rev. D. W. 
Marks, are certainly improvements.- The in- 
creasing number of the congregants who have 
joined this body, has been the cause of a new 
building being necessary. The inauguration 
service, which was performed a few days ago, 
consisted of chaunting of hymns by the choir, 
the introduction of, and depositing, the rolls 
of the Law in the ark, &c., and was not with- 
out interest, 


The present building is divided into two parts 
for the sittings,—wide galleries round three 
sides, for the ladies, capable of holding 150 
persons,-~and the ground floor for gentlemen, 
arranged with benches, in rows on both sides, 
leaving the space in the centre open, accommo- 
dates 250 persons. ‘The synagogue has resi- 
dences connected with it for the two ministers, 
besides Other conveniences. The design is 
simple, in the form of a square, and consists of 

onic columns, supporting the , from 
whence rises a second order of columns, which 
oe semi-circular arches. These are crowned 
i abold cormiee, over which is a lantern 
ght. Although the general character of the 
f 18 modest, yet most of the parts which 
og the architectural features are ornamented: 

e ark has features of design that are new, 
ne composes cleverly with the semi-circular 
a es which hang as pendants before it, 
nd complete the fourth side of the building ; 
whi 1 Ps platform, stylobate, and columns 
: sae form the design, are all of scagliola, 
es ounted by a decorated entablature, which 

ns a niche head, in which is placed the 
oo gry of the Ten Commandments, surrounded 

shadowed by the palm leaf. 


The total cost of the building, including the 


repai oh 
sont oonkett Tebulding of the houses, was 





Lonpon Univer i 
sity.—After the deliver 
of Mr. Donaldson’s concluding lecture on the 


— to the students in the classes of archi- 

oe the present session, the senior 

om of the classes made a gratifying 

in 8 to the professor, and offered to him, 

ve hame of the class, a parallel ruler, with 

,™ountings, as an earnest of their 
lation of hig exertions and kindness. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, DERBY. 


On the 11th inst., the first stone was laid of 
a church in memory. of ‘the late Dr. Shirley, 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. Our engraving 
gives a view of the church as it will appear 
when completed. It is in the decorated, 
or middle pointed style, cruciform in plan, and 
consists of a chancel, nave, north and south 
transepts, north aisle, north porch, and tower 
at north-east angle of chancel and transept, 
with vestry at south-east angle. It is intended 
to seat six hundred worshippers on the ground 
floor, without a gallery. 

The church will stand east and west, having 
the chancel and north-east tower facing the 
road, 

Owing to the marshy nature of the site, a 
substratum of concrete is formed under all 
the walls; and this, as we are told, is laid on 
the surface without removing the turf. 

The walls are to be built of Little Eaton 
stone, with Duffield stone dressings and 
window tracery. ‘The roofs are all to be open- 
timbered, stained, and varnished. 

Messrs. Barry and Brown, of Liverpool, 
are thearchitects. The execution of the works 
has been undertaken by Mr. Wood, a towns- 
man, for the inadequate sum of 1,750/. The 
contractor would seem to be actuated by 
another motive than that of making money. 








Bo1LerExp.osions: CAUTIONTOSTEAM- 
ENGINE TENDERS.— At Bishopwearmouth 
Iron-works, recently, a boiler exploded, ascend- 
ing 60 feet in the air, the roof above it being 
scattered in all directions, and several of those 
in the streets adjoining riddled with stones 
and brick. The engine-man was killed —— 
At Wolverhampton, lately, an engine tender, 
employed at the Shrubbery Iron-works, was 
committed to hard labour for a month, on 
evidence led that he had got drunk, and 
allowed the water to get so low in the boiler 
as to render an explosion probable. It was 
his first offence, and he had promised it would 
be his last. The magistrate threatened a 
severer punishment should a similar case be 
thereafter proved before him, 











ON THE BUILDING MATERIALS EM- 
PLOYED IN PARIS AND IN THE 
VALLEY OF THE LOWER SEINE.* 


2nd. Brick and Tiles.—In Paris, the use of 
bricks is entirely confined to carrying up the 
flues, and turning the trimmers to the hearths. 
The best that are employed are the bricks 
made in the department of ?Yonne, known 
under the name of the “ Brique de Bou- 
gogne;” it is 1 foot long, 4 inches wide, 
by rather more than 2 inches thick. It is 
burnt to a very high degree. The colour is a 
pale rose, leaning towards the violet. The 
thousand weigh about 2}.tons. Rondelet 


found that the force necessary to crush them 


varied between 73 lb. and 80 lb. per centimétre 
square. 

The bricks made at Montereau are very 
nearly as good as the briques de Bourgogne; 
they are of the same size and colour; resist 
nearly as well. The thousand only weighs 
2 tons $ ewt.T 

The bricks of Sarcelles are those most used, 
but they are extremely brittle: they are about 
8 inches long by 4 inches by 2 inches; the 
thousand weigh nearly 1 ton 14 cwt. 

Some bricks are made of the clays which 
occur in the gypseous formations immediately 
round Paris. ‘They resemble those of Mon- 
tereau in quality, but differ a little in colour, 
being of a deeper red, and they are rather 
thinner and narrower. The thousand weighs 
1 ton 18 ewt.f 

In the neighbourhood of Bonnieres, in the 
valley of the Seine, a mass of clay occurred, 
from which the white bricks used on the Paris 


* See page 277, ante. 
+ The composition of the Montereau clay is as Ae gr — 
iss. « 





Silex, per cent. ...--+-seeceeecees 0° 
AlamiNa ...ccccccccccccccccccece 0°246 
Maegheele 2c ccccccceccccccsdétccecs a 
Clee OF Bg oic0eg oc snsnetvéceds trace 
WAGE cccccccccccccocccccessosse 0°100 
0°'990 
¢ The composition of the St. Ouen and Pantin clays is as 
follows :— 
St. Ouen. Pantin 
Silex, per cent. ...... 0°510 ...... 0 
Alumina ....cccessss 0°140 .....-- 0°105 
M BUR. J cccccdeess 0°134 ..ceee 0.072 
Oxide of iron ........ 0°030 «seers 0°057 
WOE ccccces poeeee » 0°189 .++++- 0.260 
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and Rouen Railway were made. Generally, 
the bricks used between Paris and Harfleur 
are, however, of a red colour, and made of a 
ferruginous clay. At Harfleur and Havre they 
are white, the clay being calcareous and im- 

regnated with the marine salts. The mode of 
ening usually employed is in kilns; but of 
rickmakers have begun 


late, near Rouen, man 
heir success bitherto has 


to burn in clamps. 
been very equivocal. 

Of late years wooden floors have become 
general in Paris, but the houses of the poor, 
and all the offices, passages, and kitchens of 
the best lodgings, are still paved with tiles ; 
and it may, perhaps, be owing to this custom 
that Paris is so comparatively free from fires. 
The tiles are of four sorts for flooring purposes 
—viz., the large hexagon, of 6} inches over 
the angles; the bastard hexagon, of 5} inches 
over the angles; and the square tiles, 6} 
inches, and 8,th of a side: the thickness 
varies from +iths to +gths. The square tiles 
are used for the hearths, the hexagonal tiles 
for flooring. The best are made at Montereau, 
but their price is so high that the preference 
is generally given to the tiles made at Massy, 
near Palaiseau. Almost all the brickmakers of 
the neighbourhood of Paris, however, make 
tiles at the present day, both for flooring and 
roofing purposes. 

Many of the houses of Paris and the neigh- 
bourhood are covered with tiles, though the 
use of thig material is rapidly going out of 
fashion. The best are made at Montereau, as 
is the case with flooring tiles. They are of 
two sizes; for itis to be observed that there 
is only one shape in general use—the pan tile. 
Le grand moule is about 1 foot long by 9 inches 
wide and § inches thick; the part left un- 
covered is about 4% inches. Le petit moule is 
about from 54 to 74 wide, by from 10 inches 
to 11 inches long. ‘The ridge tiles are 1 foot 
3 inches long by 1 foot 1 inch development. — 

A very great number of glazed tiles aad 
common pottery chimneys 8 stoves are use 
throughout France. The dearness of com- 
bustibles renders the use of open fire-places too 
expensive for the lower classes. Iron also is 
too dear to be employed for grates, stoves, 
ranges, cheeks, and the thousand uses we 
make of it in England.* 

One of the most ingenious use made of pot- 
tery was in the construction of the floors of some 
houses in a street recently erected in the centre 
of the grounds of the ancient hotel Rouge- 
mont. At the time of the erection of these 
houses, there was a strike amongst the carpen- 
ters. The contractor adopted this manner of 
executing the floors simultaneously with the 
walls,—that being the invariable mode of pro- 
ceeding adopted in Paris. ‘These floors, how- 
ever, cost more than those executed in the 
usual manner, and, consequently, have not 
been imitated. ‘They were executed about 
1845, 


3rd. Limes and Cements.—All calcareous 
stones, when exposed to a sufficient heat, part 
with the carbonic acid gas which enters into 
their combination; but the limes resulting 
from the calcination assume different appear- 
ances, according to the chemical composition 
of the stones. ‘These appearances are four in 
number,—at least of those sufficiently frequent 
in their recurrence to form the basis of a com- 
mercial classification. They are:—Firstly, as 
regards the manner of taking up water, divided 
into fat or thin limes. The fat limes are those 
which, in slacking, augment at least one- 
fourth in volume; the thin limes are those 
that remain constant in their bulk. Secondly, 
as regards their setting properties, limes are 
divided into the hydraulics and the non-hy- 
draulics. ‘The hydraulic limes are invariably 
thin,—but all thin limes are not hydraulic. 


An examination of the elaborate discoveries 
and researches of the French chemists and 





~* The clay of Forges of la Seine Inférieure are com- 
posed of — 








Forges. Vanvres. 
Silex, per cent. ...... 0°650 ...... 0°540 
Alumina ............ 0°240 ...... 0°250 
Oxide of iron ........ trace ...... 0°060 
WEP vecccccccccece O°210 2.0. 0°100 
Magnesia............ = cocees trace 
1°000 0°990 





_ The clay of Forges is used for pots for glass-making, and 
similar a? ; that of Vanvres fot kitchen-tiles. 
The firebricks used in Paris are cither made’ at Stour- 


‘lead us into far too long a discussion at 


engineers into this still very little cultivated 
branch of the chemistry of building, would 


present. Suffice it to say, that the practice of 
the best architects, and of all the engineers in 
France, is to use hydraulic lime to the exclu- 
sion of others, unless almost insuperable diffi- 
culties, owing to their price, occur. In so 
damp a climate as our own, we should do well 
to imitate their example; the more especially 
as we have at hand the means of procuring 
both natural and artificial hydraulic limes in 
unlimited quantities. 

The fat limes used in Paris are made at 
Senlis, Melun, Essone, Champigny, Marly, 
Sevres, &c. The natural hydraulics are made 
at Senonches, and of late years at Meudon ; 
the artificial hydraulics are made wherever 
chalk is found, in the proximity of clay, as at 
Marly, Mantes, and in the neighbourhood of 
Rouen. 

The Lower Seine, from the neighbourhood 
of Mantes at least, runs through the chalk for- 
mation; the country, right and left, is of the 
same geological character for a great dis- 
tance. Natural hydraulic limes do not occur 
until we reach Havre, and all the local con- 
sumption is therefore supplied by the factories 
of artificial hydraulic limes. The most im- 
portant of these are at Rouen, where they 
assume very great importance, from the 
chemical and mechanical skill employed. The 
materials used are the chalk from the Mount 
St. Catherine, and the argillaceous deposits of 
the neighbourhood; the proportions of the 
different ingredients, and the degree of burn- 
ing, depending upon the rate of setting re- 
quired. 

At Havre, upon the outcrop of the chalk, or 
ather at the junction of the chalk and the 
Wealden formations, a bed of argillaceous 
limestone is met with, which yields a very 
superior hydraulic lime. In the valley of Har- 
fleur a large establishment has lately been 
formed for the making of artificial hydraulics ; 
and all the immense dock or fortification 
works executed at Havre have been con- 
structed with either one or the other. Cement 
is only used for pointing, or, on extraordinary 
occasions, for rendering works exposed to the 
action of the sea immediately after being 
finished. 

The cements used in Paris are principally 
made in Burgundy, at Pouilly. They partici- 
pate of the nature of our Roman cements ; but 
do not acquire so great a degree of hardness. 
The same objection is to be made to the Vassy 
cements ; and to the artificial cements made at 
Rouen with chalk and pounded bricks. The 
French architects and engineers do not advo- 
cate the use of cement to the same extent we 
do in England. Personally, I think they are 
nearer the truth than we are. It is much to 
be feared that materials which set so rapidly 
may decay in the same manner. The pro- 
cesses of nature are slow, at least where great 
duration is its object; and we are most likely 
to succeed by following the same course. The 
competition, moreover, in the supply of cement 
is so great, that the article, as usually sold, is 
little better than sand. Even the extreme 
rapidity of the setting of cement is an objec- 
tion to its use in many ordinary cases, for it 
requires so much care in its manipulation as 
to render it liable to be slighted where the 
interest, or even the carelessness of the work- 
man, may oppose its receiving proper attention. 

Occasionally, in the neighbourhood of the 
large towns, the houses are entirely built with 
rubble-stone, or of bricks, and covered with a 
coat of plaster: Cement is never used for this 
purpose, nor does there appear to be any 
necessity for its introduction; the climate of 
France is sufficiently dry, and the plaster, as 
usually employed, is sufficiently capable of re- 
sisting the atmospheric changes, to render the 
use of the more expensive material unneces- 
sary. Precautions require, however, to be 
taken in the application of plaster. . The tops 
of cornices, and all weatherings, require to be 
covered with zinc; the parts of the houses 
near the ground must be rendered with a less 
hygrometric material; but for all other posi- 
tions plaster succeeds remarkably well. 
Internally, it isthe only material used in any 
part of France within reasonable distance of 
water-carriage from the gypsum-quarries. 


times employed in public buildings, but very 
rarely in private houses. 
4th. Woods.—The practice of the French 
architects in the use of wood differs little from 
our own. On the sea-board, and in the large 
commercial towns, Swedish and Baltic fir jg 
principally employed ; in the interior oak ig 
cheap enough to insure the preference. The 
oak used in Paris comes principally from 
Champagne and Burgundy; ‘lately, however, 
the Prussian oak has been imported in con. 
siderable quantities. For large roofs, Dantzic 
and other Prussian fir is used; but the archi. 
tects pay such very low prices that the best 
woods invariably are sent to England. Indeed, 
there are few architects who seem to be able 
to distinguish the Swedish from the Prussian 
timber, for in all cases I have noticed that for 
roofing purposes the former is employed where 
the latter is demanded by the specifications, 
Indeed, so small is the supply of Baltic timber 
in France, that in 1848, after the bridges over 
the Seine had been burnt down by the mobs, 
it was impossible to find 50,000 cubic feet in 
all the markets of Dieppe, Fecamp, Havre, 
Rouen, and Paris. 

Norway timber is used largely for purlins, 
and for partition stuff. The deals and battens 
eager are of the second and third quality; 
but as all the better class of joiner’s work is 
executed in wainscot, this becomes of less 
moment. Some of the French oak is very 
beautiful, and admirably adapted for joiner’s 
work; but its gradually increasing price, 
owing to the clearance of the forests, renders 
necessary the importation of the German, or, 
as we commonly call it, the Dutch, wainscot, 
Mahogany is only imported for cabinet-making: 
its use for joinery, or for ship-building, is 
almost unknown. Rosewood and ebony are 
also imported for cabinet-makers. American 
timber, e.g., pine, spruce, &c., rarely enters 
France, except for the purpose of making masts 
and spars of ships; teak is totally unknown, 
as are the whole tribe of African or Australian 
woods. 

France furnishes very beautiful poplar, ash, 
and -beech timber, which are much used in 
building. Almost all the slate battening for 
provincial use is made of poplar; the ash 
serves for cart-building and carriage-works; 
the beech is principally employed for piles and 
gratings, &c., under water. ‘The department of 
Calvados furnishes some of the finest beech- 
trees I have ever seen. 

In practice the French architects are much 
behind our own as far as carpentery is con- 
cerned. ‘There are, certainly, exceptions. 
Some of the roofs in Paris are light, elegant, 
and strong, the thrusts well balanced, the re- 
sistances most skilfully calculated; but, as a 
rule, the scantlings are far too heavy, the 
framing clumsy, the affectation of mathemati 
cal construction too glaring. Little or no pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent the decay of the 
timber from the moisture of the walls; the 
wood itself is often used full of sap, and 
thoroughly wet—an objection, by the way, 
which may be made to carpentery in London, 
for we often see the wood taken from the river, 
cut up, and placed in buildings long before it 
can have dried. It is, however, to be observed 
with reference to the heavy scantlings used by 
the French architects, that the price of wood- 
work is about 25 per cent. higher with them 
than with us. Motives of economy serve as 
vast incentives to scientific investigations 10 
all countries. ysge 

5th. Metals.—The metals used in building 
are iron (cast and wrought), lead, copper, 2i0¢ 
and some of their compounds. : 

1 (a). The greater part of the cast-iron used 
in the valley of the Seine is derived either from 
the mines upon the Belgian frontier, from the 
province of Berri, or from England; the 1m- 
portation from our own country being prl- 
cipally for the supply of the markets of Rouen, 
Havre, and the north-west of Fraree. € 
wrought-iron comes from Berri and sanders, 
and there are some scrap-iron-factories at Paris 
and Havre. 

The great distance the iron has to be trans- 
ported, and the dearness of fuel, render ie 
use in the prodigal manner we are sccoston 
to, quite out of the question. At Paris cas 
iron costs about 50 per cent. more than in Lon- 
don; at Havre it costs about 33 per cent. more. 
Its use is therefore avoided as much as pos 








bridge, or at Hayange, on the Belgian frontier; some few 


are madé in Burgundy, but they do not resist well. 


Stuccoes and imitations of marbles are some- 


sible, the more especially as wood and stone 
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work are so much cheaper than with us. The 
French founders are, however, very skilful, 
and some very remarkable works are to be met 
with in Paris, executed in cast-iron. The 
northern gate of the Madeleine, the fountains 
and lamp-posts of the Place de la Concorde, 
may be cited as illustrations. 

1 (b). The best commercial wrought-iron 
js that from the province of Berri; but 
it is very unequal in quality, sometimes 
as tough as our best Welch iron, at others 
as short as the very commonest Stafford- 
shire, owing to the bad manipulation in 
the factories. The very high price of iron, 
also, prevents so much attention being paid to 
the details of its production as is the case 
where its economy renders its use a matter of 
every-day necessity. Indeed, the state of the 
jronworks in France is a singular illustration 
of the evils of the protective system. The 
manufacturers have a monopoly; they fear no 
competition, and make a bad iron. The 
public pays dearly, and therefore uses as little 
iron as possible. 

Since railways have been in fashion, however, 
the use of iron for roofs has become more 
general, and there are in Paris certainly some 
of the finest roofs in Europe. Amongst them 
may be cited the roofs over the Entrepdt réel 
des Marais, of the Halle aux Blés (in cast-iron), 
of the St. Germains,and Rouen Railway, 
executed by M. Eugéne Flachat. 

The plate-iron box-girders are at present 
unknown; corrugated iron is but of very 
recent introduction, nor do the French archi- 
tects appear to approve much of it. 

Owing to the very high price of wrought- 
iron, the use of iron wire for suspension- 
bridges has been pushed to a very great extent 
throughout France. There are upon the Seine 
many very remarkable bridges executed with 
this material, such as the bridges atT riel, Gail- 
lon, and Rouen. The iron wire is exposed to 
this inconvenience, that with all possible care 
in the fabrication of the chains, the separate 
threads cannot be drawn out to the full; the 
chains, therefore, always stretch, and the plat- 
form of the bridge necessarily sinks. Wire 
chains, however, bear a greater weight in pro- 
portion to their sectional area than square bars, 
and are more likely to be homogeneous in their 
strength. They avoid, moreoyer, the necessity 
for the coupling-links, which, on the latest sus- 
pension-bridges executed, augment the weight 
cf the chain 31 per cent. beyond that absolutely 
necessary, supposing the chain to be of one 
piece. The surface of oxidation is greater for 
the wires than for the bar-iron chains, nearly in 
the proportion of 40 to 1, and this becomes one 
of the greatest practical objections, for not only 
does it necessitate frequent painting, but it 
diminishes, in time, the real strength of the 
wirecables. The practical strength of these is 
found, in fact, to be as 0°70 to 1°00 of the 
theoretical strength; after a few years it falls 
to 0°66. The voids in the wire cables, accord- 
ing to theory, should be to the solids as 0°1025 
to 1'0000 ; in practice they are found to be 0°25 
to 1:00. On the suspension-bridges, the Go- 
vernment engineers enforce a proof of 17 kilogs. 
per millimétre square of the sectional area of 
the iron-wire chains, to insure a surplus of 
strength as a guarantee against deterioration ; 
on the bar-iron chains the proof is only 12 
kilogs, 

A very beautiful bridge was erected at 
Suresnes, by M. Flachat, of hoop-iron bands 

orm the main chains, which answered re- 
markably well. This application attained a 
sort of medium result, both as to cost and 
Strength, between the systems hitherto em- 
ployed, 

There is a very beautiful adaptation of the 
Use of the suspension principle to roofing pur- 
poses in the Panorama in the Champs Elysées, 
at Paris. The chains are of wrought-iron 
Wire,* 

2. Lead.—For building purposes, the bulk 
of the lead used is im Selad Coa England, 
a and America. It is dearer than with 

*, Consequently its use is not so general, zinc 
and eenetally substituted for it. The use 

mades of fabrication, wherever it is em- 
Ployed, are precisely the same as in England.t 

opper.—France also draws the bulk of 





* ; : 
iron. gence imported in 1845, 80,000 tons of cast and wrought 


t France im ; i 
ported in 1845, 22,000 
ost value of 400,000/. sterling. tons of tend, of 3 prime 








its copper from foreign countries, at very con- 
siderable expense; its use is therefore very 
much restrained in building. The only in- 
stance I know of its application on a large 
scale is at the Halle aux Blés, which was 
covered with copper in the year 1812, and 
I think at the Bourse.* 

4. Zinc.—The high price of the two last- 
noticed metals has given rise to the use of 
zinc upon avery large scale throughout France. 
It is imported from Belgium and Germany in 
very large quantities, to the extent of 13,000 
tons, worth 280,000/. Except upon the borders 
of the sea, it stands well in France ; for the 
atmosphere does not contain (as in England, 
where so much coal is consumed) the carbonic 
acid gases which destroy zinc. On the con- 
trary, in the interior, an oxidation of the ex- 
ternal face of the zinc takes place, which pre- 
vents itsdecay. The roof of the palace on the 
Quai d’Orgay, the Northern, and some parts 
of the Rouen Railway Station, the Orleans 
Station, and a crowd of other buildings, are 
covered with zinc, to the perfect satisfaction of 
the architects. 

The sizes of the metals usually employed for 
roofing are as fullow: — Lead in sheets, 12 
feet 3 inches long, by 6 feet 14 inches wide; 
the thicknesses are either a full eighth, ora 
short 3-16th of an inch: the first weighs 
89 ~oulbs. per yard square ; the second weighs 
118 =885lbs. per yard square. The lap is gene- 
rally made from 3 inches to 6 inches longitu- 
dinally. 

The sheets of copper are made 3 feet 63 
inches long by 3 feet 3 inches; the thicknesses 
are 0°0021236 and 0°0024526 of a foot, the re- 
spective weights 13,%', and 17°15 lbs. troy per 
yard superficial. 

The sheets of zinc are made6 feet 4 inches long 
by 3 feet 2§ inches, the thickness varying from a 
short z+; to a very full +,; the weights are re- 
spectively 17°15 lbs.; 19°06lbs. ; 20°80lbs. troy 
per yard superficial. The sheets of less thick- 
ness than these are rarely used in good build- 
ings. Of late years, in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, zinc tiles have been much used ; they 
are made from 14 inches to 16 inches long, by 
12 inches to 14 inches wide; nailed at top, and 
fastened by hooks to the slates, which lie im- 
mediately beneath them. 

The compound metals used are brass, 
bronze, and the galvanized iron. No differ- 
ence exists in the mode of preparing these 
compounds from that observed in England. 
The bronze is, however, much more often em- 
ployed than with us. For instance, the 
columns of the Place Vendome, and of 
the Bastille; the gates of the Madelaine and 
St. Vincent de Paul; the fountains of La Place 
Louvoise and the’ numerous statues which 
adorn all the quarters of Paris are in this metal. 

Painting and Glazing.—The modes of house- 
painting employed in Paris are similar to 
those we employ, except that the oils are better, 
but the colours and white lead immeasur- 
ably worse.* Indeed, there is not the same 
necessity for excellence in the painter’s art, so 
far at least as mere flat tints and common 
graining are concerned, in a country where 
oak is so universally employed for joinery. 
For all objects of luxury, however, we are 
frightfully behind our neighbours. The decora- 
tions of Notre Dame de Lorette, the Madelaine, 
the former Chamber of Peers, the Louvre, and 
the Sainte Chapelle, cease to be mere decora- 
tions, to pass into the higher walks of art. St. 
Vincent de Paul, St. Germain |’Auxerois, offer 
illustrations of polychromic decoration, which 
contrast painfully with the attempts we see in 
London. 

These two last-named churches may also be 
cited as specimens of the excellence our neigh- 
bours have attained in the art of painting on 
glass. For drawing and colouring, the win- 
dows of St. Vincent de Paul are superior to 
anything, either ancient or modern, it has ever 
been my fortune to examine. 


The decorations, painting, and glazing of 
the cafés and shops might afford useful les- 
sons to the architectural student. Great at- 
tention is shown to the distribution of the 
light, and the general tone of the colouring, so 
az to suit the goods exposed. Glass is cheaper 
than in England, and in consequence is more 
prodigally used. The window glass is, how- 





* France imported in 1845, 8,500 tons of copper, worth 
from 320,000/. to 400,0002, sterling, 





ever, bad, both in colour and in its powers of 
resistance ; it is thin, green, and wavy. 
Although the above notice of the building 
materials employed in Paris, &c., has grown 
to avery great length, I have been forced to 
pass over some of the most important and in- 
teresting subjects the review suggests. e 
chemical process, called by the workmen salt- 
etring, and its action upon stones when laid 
pes ed or against the bed; the manner in 
which stones are affected when exposed to the 
various strains; the composition of mortars 
and cements, and all the phenomena which 
attend their use in the air, or under water— 
saltorfresh ; the qualities of woods and metals— 
have all glided before us; but from the limited 
time we can here devote to them, these sub- 
jects have not met with the attention they 
merit. Indeed, this remark holds good not 
only here but elsewhere. Very little is known, 
comparatively speaking, of the chemistry of 
our profession ; what little we do know ma 
principally be sought for amongst the Frenc 
authors. Perhaps I may not have occupied 
your attention in vain, if my remarks should: 
call attention to subjects so full of interest to 
us, but at present so involved in obscurity. 
Gro. BuURNELL. 








BISHOPP’S DISC ENGINE. 


Payine a visit the other morning to 
the Times Printing-office, we saw the new 
Dise Engine that has been put up there 
to drive Applegarth’s two rotary print- 
ing machines, by which the 36,000 copies, 
or thereabouts, matutinally required,* are 
whiffled off at the rate of about 5,000 com- 
plete copies per hour. In this engine, the 
advantages of which have been long known, 
the objections that alone kept it out of general 
use, appear to have been successfully over- 
come. It is a 16-horse power engine, on the 
high-pressure and condensing principle : it is, 
however, equally suitable to be worked as a 
simple low-pressure condensing engine. 

It stands in the machine-room close to a 
wall, and occupies a singularly small space.f 
The shafting for driving the printing machines 
is carried by brackets fixed to the wall over 
the engine, and is driven by two bands: the 
drum on the engine-shaft is 30 inches dia- 
meter, and the two pulleys overhead 4 feet 
diameter. 

Our impressions in favour of the engine 
were confirmed by inquiry. It seems that, 
before being erected at the Times office, it wa 
tested, during a month, by Mr. Penn, of 
Greenwich, and Mr. Farey (both good autho- 
rities), in a corn-mill belonging to the former, 
The comparison was made with a beam-engine 
of the best construction; and, under similar 
circumstances, there was an important differ- 
ence in favour of the disc engine, the engines 
driving alternately the same machinery, at an 
equal speed, from the same boiler. 

Several disc engines have been fixed i 
various parts of the kingdom during the last 
eight years, but the arrangements lately 
patented by Mr. G. D. Bishopp have so much © 
improved it, as to open to it a much larger 
sphere of action. This at the Times office was 
manufactured by Messrs. Joseph Whitworth 
and Co., of Manchester. 

The peculiarity of the disc engine is, that it 
gives direct motion to a crank on the engine- 
shaft, and exerts a perfectly uniform force on 
it throughout the revolution. There are, there- 
fore, no “ dead points ;” and when driving by 
gearing, without a fly-wheel, there is no back- 
lash in the wheels. Moreover, the steam can 
be cut off at a very early part of the stroke, 
without materially affecting the regularity of 
the driving force. 

Other advantages besides the little space 
occupied are, that it can be fixed on the beams 
of a floor, or ona slight foundation, and that 
although the speed of the piston (i.e., of the disc 
rings) is only 200 feet per minute, the engine 
makes three times as many revolutions per 
minute as a common engine, and consequently, 
in most cases, much expensive gearing is dis- 
pensed with. It appears to us admirably 





* On the last day of Rush’s trial, 44,500 copies were sold. 
On the day the Royal Exchange was opened by the Queen, 
54,000 ipressiqns were sold,—the largest number ever 

truck off. ; 
. + Seven feet long and four feet wide ; and the highest part 
of the engine is only three feet above the floor of the room. 
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for driving the screw propeller direct, 
as the engine shaft has only to be extended 
through the vessel, and have the propeller 
fixed to it; it would thus enable sailing vessels 
which cannot spare much room to adopt the 
screw as auxiliary power. The disc engines 
are now made entirely from wooden patterns, 
and every wearing surface, it is said, can be 
refaced, or renewed, as in engines of the com- 
mon construction. We cannot but think that 
this engine ought to come into general use. 








PAiscellanea, 

. Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 5th July,’ for 
the enlargement of the British Orphan Asy- 
lum, Clapham Rise; by dates not specified, 
for the erection of the St. Martin’s Northern 
Schools, and for the erection of Sketty new 
church ; by August 6, for the enlargement of 
the London-bridge station of the London and 
Brighton Railway; by July 11, for the erec- 
tion of St. Matthias’s Church, Weir district, 
Bristol; by 7th, for the restoration and 
additions of the masonry, carpenter, slating, 
and plaster works of the parish church 
of Irthington; by 30th inst., for the erection 
of abutter cross, at Knighton (Hereford) ; by 
same date, for building a covered corn ex- 
change, at Bedford; by 2nd July, for the 
erection of a national school-room and master’s 
house, at Beverley; by 2nd, for building a 
sea wall at Bowness; by 16th, for the erection 
and completion of bath rooms at the Shaw 
Heath Union Workhouse, Stockport, and for 
making drains and main sewers there; by 
1ith, for keeping in repair the public conduits 
and other waterworks at Southampton, for two 
years; and by 10th, for 400 waggons for the 
Great Northern Railway. 


Competitions, &c.—Advertisements have 
been issued for plans by July 18, for additional 
accommodation for 300 inmates, at St. Luke’s 
workhouse, Chelsea. Premiums, 25/. and 101. 
Also for plans, drawings, and estimates, by 
September, for a church at Cheltenham, to 
contain 1,000 persons, at a cost of 4,000/.—The 
London and South-Western Railway Company 
require a principal resident engineer expe- 
rienced in designing and constructing railway 
works, and stations, &c. 

Tue Cuurcu Buitpine Society held its 
usual meeting on Monday week, when grants 
were made in aid of the erection of new 
churches at the new district of All Saints, 
Leeds ; at Gravesend, for a district of that 

arish; towards rebuilding the churches at 

irginstow, near Launceston, and East Wal- 
ton, near Haverfordwest; enlarging the 
churches of St. Stephen, Islington, and Comp- 
ton, near Petersfield ; re-arranging tlie interior 
of the churches at Llanfihangel-Rhos-y-Corn, 
near Lampeter; Halstead, Essex; Hinton 
Charterhouse, near Beckington; Brooke, near 
Norwich; Sutton, near Stalham; Grately, 
near Andover ; and Cheam, Surrey. 

Exemption or Literary INTITUTIONS 
From LocaL Rates.—In reply toa question 
from Mr. W. Brown, the Attorney-General 
said that a bill had been proposed to him on 
this subject, to two of the provisions of which 
he entertained considerable objection. The 
one was that adjustment of disputes should 
be effected by trial at sessions, a course which 
would lead to litigation and expense; the 
other was to the creation of a new office for 
registration. He thought the machinery of 
the registry of friendly societies should be 
made available.—In reply to questions by Mr. 
M. Gibson and Mr. Bright, the Attorney- 
General said he would do all he could to pro- 
mote a measure which did not contain the 
clauses to which he objected, but whether the 
Government would think it expedient to in- 
troduce the measure was another question. 
He could not say whether such a measure 
would be introduced or not. 

MerTRoPoLittan.—The principal figures in 
the mould of Mr. Carew’s “ Death of Nelson,” 
for the monument at Charing-cross, have been 
safely filled with molten bronze from some of 
the cannon taken by the hero himself in action. 
——tThe first stone of the new Fishmongers 
Almshouses, at Wandsworth, was laid on 
Saturday last.——Two new churches are to be 
erected at Lambeth, 








BirMINGHAM ScuHoo. or Desicn.—On 
Friday in last week the annual exhibition and 
distribution of prizes took place at the Society 
of Arts, New-Street, and was very numerously 
attended. The Bishop of Manchester was in 
the chair, and congratulated the donors and 
subscribers on the progress made since last 
year. The number of students, as well as their 
proficiency, had much increased. In the female 
school the classes are full. Announcement 
was made of the increase of the Government 
grant, and the appointment of Mr. Kidd, a 
modeller, as second master, and of a pupil of 
last year, Mr. W. O. Williams, as third 
master. The drawings, models, &c., have since 
been publicly exhibited. 

THe BeprorpsHire ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCHAOLOGICAL Society held their 
annual meeting at Bedford on Thursday in 
last week, the Archdeacon of Bedford in the 
chair, when a number of objects of interest 
were exhibited, the report read, and papers 
also read, by Mr. M. H. Bloxham ‘‘ On Con- 
ventual Arrangements ;” by Mr. T. Bernard 
“Qn the Basilice of Rome;” and by Mr. 
Jackson “ On Felmersham Church.” Others 
by the Rev. H. J. Rose and the Rev. B. 
Bridges were deferred till another meeting. 
Votes of thanks were accorded, and a com- 
mittee appointed to alter some of the rules of 
the society. 

FLOATING THE TuBE For BRITANNIA- 
BRIDGE.—Tuesday week was appointed for 
the transport of one of the central and largest 
tubes of this great work to its place across the 
Menai straits, near Bangor. From the break- 
ing of a capstan, however, the process was 
postponed till next day, when it was safely ac- 
complished, in the midst of the acclamations of 
thousands, mingled with the appropriate and 
stirring music of the sea-song, “ I’m afloat.” 
This tube is 470 feet long, 30 feet high in the 
centre, and diminishes in height to 22 feet at 
the extremities. The clear span between the 
towers, on which it is to rest, is 12 feet 
shorter. The weight of wrought-iron in the 
whole is 1,600 tons. It is painted stone 
colour, and protected by an arched roof 
of thin corrugated zinc. The masonry work 
is of as gigantic a character of ‘course as the 
iron work. The abutment on the Anglesey side 
is 143 feet high and 173 long. The wing 
walls of both terminate in pedestals, on each of 
which are two colossal couched lions of 
Egyptian design, lifting their lime-stone fore- 
heads in the face of every train, with bullet 
eyes as large as human heads. The bodies 
are each 25 feet long and 12 feet high, though 
crouched; the weight of each is 30 tons. 
There is some intention of surmounting the 
central tower with a colossal figure of Britan- 
nia, 60 feet high. The great Britannia ‘Tower 
in the centre of the straits is 62 feet by 52 at 
its base; total height, 230 feet; it contains 
148,625 cubic feet of limestone and 144,625 of 
sandstone; weighs 20,000 tons ; and contains 
387 tons of cast-iron built into it in beams and 
girders. The total quantity of stone contained 
in the bridge is 1,500,000 cubic feet, in a total 
length of 1,849 feet. In the scaffolding used 
there are 570,000 cubic feet of timber and 
20 tons of iron bolts. The tube launched on 
Wednesday week has been compared to the 
Burlington Arcade. If placed on end in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard it would rise upwards of 
100 feet above the top of the cross. Fifteen 
miles of rope were required in the manage- 
ment of this Gulliver in Lilliput. The slightest 
change in temperature, gleam of sunshine, 
or shower of rain, is said to act on these tubes 
in situ in appreciable expansion or contraction 
and deflection. The cost of the whole structure 
has been estimated at 600,000/. to 700,0002. 

Pusitic MustumM AND LIBRARY AT 
Satrorp.—The town council have resolved 
to provide and keep up the requisite accommo- 
dation and attendance for donations, &c., in a 
mansion-house, in Peel’s Park, to which the 
public will have free access at all reasonable 
times. A rate of $d. per pound may afterwards 
be authorized. 

Biinp BurLpers.—Tenders sent in for 
poles down and rebuilding four third-rate 
ouses in George-yard, Whitechapel :— 

OMRON 6.5 ES aOR genes £1,145 
RMD. 5s Sowteniseensctcdesscccs: 2,000 
TOD. cc cccccnsstetdeccsccss - SD 
TET ETRE sveee tess). $0 
Hall and Son, Whitechapel... .. 735 
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Hanp Worx.—I said, early in this essay, 
that hand-work might always be known from 
machine-work, —observing, however, at the 
same time, that it was possible for men to 
turn themselves into machines, and to reduce 
their labour to the machine level; but so long 
as men work as men, putting their heart into 
what they do, and doing their best, it matters 
not how bad workmen they at be, there will 
be that in the handling which is above all 

rice: it will be plainly seen that some places 

ave been delighted in more than others—th+ 
there has been a pause, and a care abc -: 
them; and then there will come careless bug 
and fast bits; and here the chisel will have 
struck hard, and there lightly, and anon 
timidly ; and if the man’s mind as well as his 
heart went with his work, all this will be in the 
right places, and each part will set off the 
the other; and the effect of the whole, as 
compared with the same design cut by a 
machine or a lifeless hand, will Se like that of 
poetry well read and deeply felt to that of the 
same verses jangled by rote. There are many 
to whom the difference is imperceptible ; but 
to those who love poetry it is everything— 
they had rather not hear it all, than hear it ill 
read: and to those who love architecture, the 
life and accent of the hand are everything, 
They had rather not have ornament at all, than 
see it ill cut—deadly cut, that is. I cannot 
too often repeat, it is not coarse cutting, it is 
not blunt cutting, that is necessarily bad ; but 
it is cold cutting—the look of equal trouble 
everywhere—the smooth, diffused tranquillity 
of heartless pains—the regularity of a plough 
in a level field.— Ruskin. 

INSTITUTION OF CiviIL ENGINEERS.—On 
Tuesday, 19th, Mr. Joshua Field, President, 
in the chair, the paper read was “ On the 
employment of high-pressure steam, working 
expansively, in marine engines,” by Mr. John 
Seaward. In the course of the evening, the 
Earl of Rosse, President of the Royal Society, 
was presented, by Mr. Rennie, to the President 
of the institution, on his election as an hono- 
rary member. On the 26th, the paper read 
was “Observations on the Obstructions to 
Navigation in ‘Tidal Rivers,” by Mr. J. T. 
Harrison. This was the last meeting of the 
session. 

Essex County Lunatic AsyLum Com- 
PETITION.—The committee of magistrates 
appointed to receive designs and carry into 
execution the erection of the above asylum, 
have chosen that of Mr. H. E. Kendall, jun., 
for adoption. It is in the Tudor style,—to 
accommodate 400 patients,—and is to be erected 
near Brentwood. 


TENDERS. | 


For repairs and repewing West Ham parish church, Essex ; 
Mr. C. bs yey surveyor, 
R 





Ny Wisse 5 sie oie cisb's Abie Wig Borus chee £1,992 
R.and E. Curtis........c0.0--e00e 1,898 
UE So siti etn Sineick el eetcewe 1,789 
NOD 5 ssi ssines en ve x siben a's 1,669 
Kirk and Parry (accepted) ........ 1,620 
Glenn (omitted to comply with the 

form of tender) ..........s0.05 1,616 

For a new church to be built in the Bethnal-gree n-road. 

BIG 4 cucn cc nceevetinnbeccuats 7,440 

PEMD i526 cdidscadedutessataesecs 6,173 
Holland ........... Jocsavece soce 5,970 
COE oi 5a. ceks 86.0 x83 fe bo sieceaess 6 5,953 

FORMED 0350s wn 00sbsdactosecerees 5,8 

Ashb ba ca teew as eebe Orie beeees sive 5,733 

WOOG  isss Bin ctadswde'sccecds seve 

CIEE 6 Crcieacns ca ccccccccss 5,612 
Haynes and Co...........00eeeeee 5,537 


PE SS Seivcc Chace is ceocdivedece 5,489 
For rebuilding a farm (burnt down in March last) be- 
longing to Mr. Clover, of Kirklington, Cambridgeshire ; 
Mr. C, Clark, architect :— 


MEE Secu ce toccw beens cise £1,297 10 6 
MINES obo dochedscecsnasode 1,005 0 0 
Quinsea and Co...........-. 1,045 0 0 
Trevothan ......6...se.00% 1,020 0 0 
ROGIOGE 6s cccasivccvevdse 988 0 
Erswell © ......ccccccccsece on ° : 
Weetlepccccrccccccccccocs 9 

OO Eee eee 966 16 0 
RAMEN NG od Sonics e¥ives 930 0 0 
Grainger... .....ccccecesoes 845 0 0 

a ——— 














BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 
Epitep By Grorce Gopwin, F.R.S., &c- 
Part II., containing views of the Army and Navy 

Club House, Pall Mall; St. Stephen’s Church and 
Schools, Westminster ; Interior of the Museum of 
Economic Geology, with details ; Chapter House of 
Lincola Cathedral ; New Hall, Pembroke College, 
Oxford; South Hackney Church ; Interior of the 
Royal Italian Opera House, and University Galleries 
and Taylor Institute, Oxford, will be published on 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received.— G. S.,” “J. M. W.,” “HH. B.M.,” “E, 
.” “8. B.,” “Quondam,” “J. B.? (next week), “H. 
A.” (thanks for note), ‘‘An Architect,” ‘‘A Subscriber” 
(the discreditable condition of old Upton Church has been 


au by us at some length), ‘‘ J. T.,’? “‘ S. H.’* (shall be 


weed to), ** J, Q.” (it has not reached us), ‘‘ One of the 
Contractors,” “I. 1.,°? ‘‘ E. A.”? (St. Mary’s Church is in 
Kensington parish ; the site is behind what used to be called 
* Little Chelsea,”? and now ‘‘ West Brompton’’), ‘* J. B.,”’ 
Lisson-grove (you cannot oblige your neighbour to take the 
course pointed out), ‘‘W. M. G.”’ (had better consult the 
Act, which is a very short one), “‘E. A.,” “J. L.,” “R. 
W.” (may practise the process without license, if not for 
profit), “F. H.S.,” ‘*R. J. W.”—* Rudimentary Archi- 
tecture,’ by Talbot Bury, Architect (Weale, 1849); ‘* Hol- 
Jand’s Wages and other Tables,”? by J. T. Holland, Ac- 
countant (Bradshaw’s office, Fleet-street); ‘‘ Past and 
Prsent Views of Railways,’ by Alexander Gordon, C.E. 
(London, Dalton). 

“* Books, Prices, and Addresses.’’—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 


NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” and not to 
the “‘ Editor:’? all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Ep1Tor, and noé to the Publisher. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TO ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &. 


AIN-WATER PIPES, 


Heads, Shoes, and ows, half-round and O G Gutters, 
Sash Weights, Railing Bars, Sink Gratings, Air Bricks. close and 
open Fianes, Setuper, Tile Lights, Balcony Panels, narrow 
and navy wheels, &c. 

CAST and WROUGHT IRONWORK for STABLE FITTINGS, 
vig Rancers, Hay-racks, Ramps. Cills, Stable Traps, Gratings, &c. 

GAS and WATER-PIPES, beuds, branches, Tee pieces, syphons, 
and lamp columns ; also hot-water pipes for heating buildinzs and 
hot-houses, and FLANGE PIPES, with all the usual connexions. 
A large stock of the above CASTINGS at very low prices, at 
JONES'S, Iron Bridge Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, Southwark. 


)APER-HANGINGS by MACHINE ana 


BLOCKS.—The trade supplied in town and country, with 
machine goods, from first-rate new designs, at the lowest prices 
they have ever been sold in this country ; and block goods, for style 
pf quality, not to be surpassed by any house in England. All the 
patterns are registered, and can only be suppliel by HENNELL 
and CROSBY, Queen-street, Southwark-bridye-road. Cheapest 
house in London for oak, marbles, and panel decorations. A set of 
patterns, 5s.,to be deducted off an order of 5/.—Terms, cash. 

















FRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS MADE IN ENGLAND. 
MARKS and Co., in order to go with the 


@ times, have, in addition to their usual larze and magnificent 
Stock of French Papers, printed some ve'y choice FRENCI 
DESIGNS, a stock of which is now ready, at — varying from 
6d. to 154. per piece of twelve yards long, including some new ond 
choice specimens of marbles, oaks, and granites, all made by im- 
poet machinery, on paper ppeenily made for the purpose. 

ining paper and canvass at mil! prices.—Warehouse, 59, Princes- 
treet, Leicester-square. 





PAPER-HANGINGS, MANUFACTURED UNDER HER 
MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street, so- 


® licits an inspection of the various DECORATIVE 
PAPERS, fitted up in panels on the walls of the extensive range 
of apartments, built expressly for that purpose ; where also is kept 
an extensive stock of every variety of Paper-hangings, at the lowest 
peutic price and of the best manufacture, in English and French 
igus, by the best Artists; and where may be had a large assurt- 
meut of French and other Continental Paper-hangings always on 
d,—Buildera and large Consumers are partic y invited to 
the above.—451, Oxford-street. 


r 79 ? 

NOXELL’S PATENT SAFETY 
REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, 96. 
REGENT-STREET and 121, CHANCERY-LANE. Patent sealed 
onthe 4th day of February, 1845, for Fourteen Years, for Improve- 
ments in Revolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, consisting of 
Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without Machinery, 
and Two for Hinging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Laths with 
Iron.—The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
pleased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 
re Establishments, and others, having them now in use, which 
fully guarantees the Patentce in stating they are beyond dispute 
superior to any other Revolving Shutter for durability, security, 
and simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worm and screw gear, 

or any other complicated machinery employed by other makers. 


BUNNETe and Co., ENGINEERS, 
Pateutees of 
REVOLVING IRON AND WOOD SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


and o' 
ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS, MOULDINGS, &c., 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC, &c. 
FOR SHOP-FRONTS, SKYLIGHTS, &. 

Shop-fronts completely fitted and fixed in a superior style, either 
Plain or ornamental, glazed with best plate — Stron, 
inoulded stallboards handsomely engraved. Metal works an 
Machinery of all kinds in connection with banking-houses, shops, 
warehouses, &c, &>. 

& and Co. challenge competition as to either quality or price. 

‘esigns furnished and estimates given. 


IMPROVED PATENT BENCH AND FLOORING CRAMPS 
FOR BUILDERS. 
SOLE LICENCEES FOR MARVIN and MOORE'S 
oni PATENT DIAGONAL GRATINGS. 
ice of the Patentees, 26, Lombard-street, London ; and at the 


















+ Worrs, Deptford, Kent. 
Bp Rer : = J Ropal 
Majesty's Bree iy Letters Patent. 
prs PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 


DOOR KNOBS AND LOOSE SPINDLES. 






HAR? and SONS beg to invite theattention of architects, builders, 
TENTED SLi nng te oot Furniture, mounted for PITTS PA- 
More ia DLES, The knobs are stronger, more durable, and 
loose, do not form, than thosein ordinary use, asthe spindles, being 
Teadily fixed require the objectionable side screw. They are more 

asthey aie suitable fur every descrip‘ion of lock now in use, 
Without ae uuast themselves to doors of diifterent thicknesses, 
exportation, Th are purticularly adapted for the country or for 
China, crystal a made (to suit every style of decoration) in 
TRB, beeen sinber, and opal glass, Wuftalo, horn, ivory, ebony, 
obtained of oy omens finger- plates, bell-pulls, levers, &c.— May be 
Seturers, HART and Sona ;,or of the proprietors and sole manu- 


Wvoh-street, Stan i ipa Wholesale Ironmongers, 53, 54, and 


XN t, ondon. 
docs nor LIT'S PATENTED SPINDLE, being the only one that 
nse of bok aerer in the side of the knob or mounting, the 

k furniture wi ald be an 


out such side screws wo 





RITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.— 


The Public are invited to examine for themselves the ad- 
vantages gained for Assurers by the plan on which policies are 
— by this Office—Apply to CHARLES JAMES THICKE, 
secretary, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 








RCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, and 
GENERAL FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
69, Lombard-street, London. 


Cuainman, SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq, A.R.A. 
TRUSTEES, 

T. L. Donaldson, Esq, A. Salvin, Fsq., F.S.A. 

8. Grimsdell, Esq. G. Smith, Esq., F.S.A. 
The rates for both Fire and Life Insurances are as low as can 
with safety be taken. Those for Life Insurance may be paid either 
— half-yearly, or quarterly ; one-half the annual premium 
may be left unpaid for seven years, or one-third to the end of life, 
Thus large sums may be insured at the smallest present outlay. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals, &c., may be had at the Office 
69, Lombard street, or of the agents. 

JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 


HE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 

POLICY COMPANY.—Incorporated by Act of Parliament 

= be» principal of Mutual Life Assurance, No. 31, L: mbard-street, 
zondon, 


TRUST 
John Conephalt Renton, Esq., M.P. 
Richard 





EES. 

e Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 

alins, ma 90. _ | dames Fuller Madox, sq. 
illiam Wilberforce, Esq. 


This Company is prohibited by their deed of constitution, duly re- 
gistered in terms of the Act, from disputing a policy upon any 
ground whatever. All questions as to age, health, habits, and other 
matters deservins of inquiry prior to the tract being entered 
into, are held as finally settled when the assured receives his policy. 

Copies of the annual ~~. and of the annual meeting of the 
bers, pr t and schedules may be obtained by personal 
or written application to the Head-oflice, or any of the Agents. 
ALEXANDER KOBERTSON, Manager. 
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HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I heg 

to inform my friends and the public, that [ have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with which I can 
execute orders, 1am enabled to reduce my former vrices consider. 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHILLING PER FOOT SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT R large quan- 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Embossing and 
painted work on the most moderate terms—CHARLES LONG, 

0.1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash only, 





E and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
© attention of Builders and the trade to the reduced prices 
oftheir PATENT PLATE GLASS, which, from its cheapness, is 
no superseding crown in all respectable dwelling-honses, 
BRITISH and ROUGH PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, STAINED, 

MENTAL GLASS, supplied of the best manufacture, 
and at the lowest terms. List of prices, estimates, and every in- 
formation can be had on application at their warehouse, 315, 
Oxford-street. 


’ " 

LATE GLASS.—THOS. MILLINGTON 

begs to inform the trade that_he has now ready for Sale, a 
large quantity of BRITISH PLATE GLASS, which he can offer 
at the following low prices :—In sizes, under 1 foot super, 1;. 2d. ; 
under 1 ft. 6 im, 1s. 6d.; under 2 ft., 1s. 9d.; and under 3 ft., at 93, 
per ft. super. Also, Roughed Plate, in various substances, from 
18th in. upwards, Observe the address—87, BISHOPSGATE- 
STREET WITHOUT. 


HE UNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


heg to call the attention of architects, surveyors, builders, 
large consumers, and the trade generally, to the quality, colour, 
and substance of their highly-finished glass, and as the discounts 
vary according to size, they prefer giving a special estimate for each 
quantity required. To encourage the use of Plate Glass for glazing 
purposes, the price is considerably reduced, which will, for its 
durability and appearance, insure the preference to any other 


descrintion. 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS supplied for skylights, warehouses, 
workshops. and flooring, 3-8ths, $, 3, and 1 inch thick. 
London Warehouse, 99, Llatton-garden, Holborn. 
H, CILRISTIF, Agent. 
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REGISTERED 
OLID AXLE SASH PULLEY.— This 


pulley, after having been submitted to the most severe test, is 
allowed to be superior to every other made for strength and dura- 
bility. It is fixed with thesame facility as the common axle pul- 
ley, and comes equally low in price. May be had from any of the 
Birmingham or Wolverhampton factors. The Crane Foundry 
Company. Wolverhampton, Proprietors and Sole Manufacturers.— 
No.8 is all iron; No. 9, brass front and wheel with iron axle ; 
No. 10, brass front and wheel with brass axle. 


C HAS. WM. WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 


of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Punhill-row. 
LOCHHEAD’S 
ERFORATED VENTILATING GLASS 


Finsbury -square.— Well-season: 
materia 8, superior workmanship, 
is the most scientific and useful medium for ventilation. 
It is cheap, durable, and cannot 


lowest prices.— Upwards of 400 
ome deranged. It does not 


DUORS, and a large variety of 
Sashes and I’rames, always on sale, 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
occasion draught, nor obstruct 
light. To be had of JOSIAH 
BLACKBURN, Ventilation 
Office, 388, Strand (entrance in 


ings in any quantity.—N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of all engaged in building. 
Southampton-street), where all 
other useful appliances for ven- 
tilation may be seen in opera- 
tion, including Arnott’s valves, 
silk valves, Baillie’s self-closing 
ventilators, Oliver's ventilation for roofs, and many others. 












































FUURWOOD’S PATENT APPARATUS 

for MOVING and FASTENING WINDOWS, &c. 
Genera Description.—This invention recommends itself in all 
its applications by its simplicity, efficiency, and certainty of action, 
and entirely dispenses with all pullics, — cords, springs, set- 
opes, fastenings, A principal feature in the invention is the 
application of the screw, or worm working into a wheel or rack, 
as aprime mover. The apparatus moves with ease and certainty ; 
is very durable, not likely to be out of order ; is perfectly secure in 
every position, and is applicable to conservatories, French case- 
ments, folding shutters, stables, ventilators, skylights, ship scuttles, 
deck and stern lights, and to ali descriptions of windows, and is 
particularly adapted to public buildings, where security is an im- 
portant object, as in lunatic asylums. 3 

LAR ag! articulars may be has ye application to the Patentee, 
and also the terms upon which ye piney 

*,* Illustrative Dednlogess may also be obtained from the Pa 
entee, Ipswich ,by inclosing twelve stamps, to cover 4 














AP WELDED IRON TUBES.—W. H. 
RACHARDGON Jat a MONS AT 


d M: Boi Gas, Steam, and other pur 
PATENT TULE WORKS, DABLASTON STAFFORDSHIRE. 





ELLIOTT and SONS, Opticians, &e., 
Welles ie mnt ee eee ee 


To BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 
To be SOLD, a in, a lot of plain CAST-IRON 
COLUMNS 15 foot long. 1h Innheg dlamotes , ena on. 
po weg pen ae. at pe as nee being — — 
original pu . Ww sold considera’ under —. 

0 Mr SWAN. Metal Broker, Pinners-hall, Old Deed eteect oe 


STEAM ENGINES. 


OSEPH WOODS and CO. are instructed 
eF to offer Three new 12-horse power HIGH PRESSURE 
ENGINES, on the horizontal principle, with boilers and fittings 
complete. They will be sold cither together or se ly, and at 
a low price.—Urders to view in London, and further particulars, 
may be had on application at 3, Barge-yard Chambers, Lucklers- 
bury, London, 


OMAN CEMENT, made according to 
the ification of Parker’s Patent, may be had genuine of 

J.M.BLASHFIELD (late Wyatt, Parker, and Co.), Waterloo 
Dock Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambeth, No. 1, Ironzate Wharf, 
Paddington, and at the Manufactory, Mill Wall, Poplar. Also 
Plaster, Mastic. Tarras, Bricks. Tiles, &c. 
VEINED AND SICILIAN MARBLE 
in Scantlings and Slabs of the first quality, just imported. 


Pasian CEMENT, for internal stucco, 


_ instead of common plastering, may be painted and papered 
within twenty hours of its application tothe bare walls,and by 
the use of which, rooms may be rendered habitable before the ma- 
terials commonly adopted would begin to dry. It is worked 
without the slightest difficulty, the labour being easier and less ex- 
pensive than with any other stucco whatever. A finer quality is 
also prepared for or tal plastering, for encaustic painting, 
&c. &c.—Specimens of which may be seen at the works of the 
Patentees, CHAS. FRANCIS and SONS, Nine Elms, London. 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT 


forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stucco, which 

may either be p red for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, 
by the addition of Portland or other stone dust. 

It is a cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 


























architrave, and other mouldi in its application for which pur. 
poses it checks the iy of Fire and the attacks of Vermin, __ 
Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. B. WLI(TE and SONS, 


Millbank-street. Westminster, and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the prepeetion cf 
the best Roman Cement but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost ; and when as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damon situations. and uires no colour- 
inz Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure ofsand. This superior con- 
nesting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns. and baths, and for all 
those purposes where strength and a perfect resi-tance to water are 


required. 
Hannfheturere—J. B. WHITE and SON, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee. — Messrs, ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. request 
reference to No, 296, e 491; and also Nos. 284 and 285, eg 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENT3 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great sups- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cemont has been 
ogee for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
— harder, and more durable than any other description of 
ement; it does not vegetate, oxydate, or turn green; nor is it 
afiected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all p that Cement is bod 
cable the Sroprssters challenge competition.—Orders received by 
Messrs, ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Company, at their et: 
Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, White FY 
also by their Agent at the Depdt, 1, Back Goree, Liverpool, 


ARTIN’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 
OKNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICE.— 
The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Public that 
they have made arrangements which enable them to ofter this 
invaluable cement at a considerably reduced price. It has now 
heen before the public so many yar, and has obtained so high a 
standing in the estimation of all who have used it, that it is un- 
"y to t on its merits. The Patentees, however, feel 
called upon to observe, that by its use—from the Tr amount of 
surface which a given quantity will cover, and the small amount 
vf labour required in woking it, a saving of 25 to 30 per cent. is 
eftected as compared with other cements for internal use. Speci- 
mens shewing its beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain 
and ornnzmental paepesss, may be seen; and the Cement in an 
quantity obtained of the Patentees, Messrs. STEVENS and SON, 
. nf raeue and Cement Works, 186, Drury-lane, London.— 
Agent fer Live 
r. GEORGE NEWTON, No.6, Lawton-street, Bold-street. 


, > Ul 
OHN’S and Co. PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT and PAINT.—GREAT REDUCTION of PRICE. 
—The Patentees beg to inform the trade and the public generally, 
that in order to induce a more extended adoption of these excellen 
materials, and to bring them into direct competition with 
the inferior articles in common use, they have determined to 
reduce the price nearly 25 per cent., ree ay | trustivg to a 
mutually afventaqeens result, These materials, for their beauty, 
a La gy = oy ae to frost * —_— an 
reat cheapness, fully justify the confidence rcposed in them, as 
Sownte . teat ials, For INTERIOR SURFACES this 
cement possesses the following x. m=arkable properties : having no 
caustic qualities, it may be paicted on or papered within a few 
days after its application, and a new house may thus be rendered 
habitable without any delay. It ucver blisters, cracks, or vege- 
tates ; very soon as stone, and may be cleaned 
with a brush and water.—Prosrectuses, 3) mens, and every 
information connected with ite use, oe ., may be obtained 
from the sole agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 22, 
Steel-yard, Upper Thames-strect. 




















jomes as hi 





TO PLASTERERS, BUILDERS, &e, 

OHN’S and Co. PATENT PERMANENT 
e STUCCO WASH.—The attention of the trade is requested 
to this permanent wash, which cannot be equalled in its Dg ays 
of beauty and omy for exterior stucco or brick, an a 
pon-absorbent, is admirably adapted for interior 
railway stations, union workhouses, schools, onmnens barracks, 
stables, prisons, &c. It will not wazh off, may 
cvlour, and 1 cwt. will cover 300 yards.—Drice 10s. per cwt. 
agent, PHILIP HARE, 22, Stecl-yard, Upper Thames-street. 


TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 


FIRST-RATE ORNAMENTS in 
PORTLAND, ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and PLAS. 
TER of PARIS, at reasonable prices, consisting of Vases, Ballus- 
ters, Capitals, petteentod Panell 
be doee a8 Scrolls, Masques, I 
Flow : fror “* feet rir te nw: An assortment 
lowers from ameter aow 

Shop-front Trusses always ready for fixing -HERBERT and SON, 
Modellers, &c., 42, Parker-street, Drury-lane. 


A RCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS. — 

First-rate Composition ORNAMENTS and PROJECTING 
LETTERS are manufactured at the lowest ible remunerative 
prices hy JOHN CHILLINGWORTH, Archi ural Oruamentor, 
182, Great Dover-street, Borough, Southwark. 

Ceiling Flowers, 6d. per inch up to 24 inches; Counter Trusses, 
from 93. to 24s. per dozen ; Projecting Letters, from 1d. to 3d per 
inch. Stock of well-seasoned Cemeut Trusses always on hand, 


for fixin 
ayy assortment of patterns of the general routine of orna- 


ment on hand for inspection, too numerous to be mentioned in 
this advertisement. 
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EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD | J 

SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton- Pimlico n, 

bees to acquaint Builders and the 3 Trade —_ he has now on hand, 

Manufacto; {rhe first of its kind ever established), a ve 

baat pyri of oo and Well-seasoned 0 DAK and DEA 

LOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 

SS peeen ? fae to inch thick, planed to a parallel width 

os thks and at greatly Reduced Prices, Also » Timber, 

Machinery ro &c.—Apply ry SIMMS'S mes fate ings pre Cleave’ 3) 

n — a. 

Prochluety, Lathe, & ry; t lton-road, Pi ~4 oat, 


ice 
~ 
= 

















A REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 


BOARDS.—ALFRED ROSLING to inform the Trade 

d Consumers pet +5- he be ae vena yp aoe pa = 

~ conan. n a e gene assortment o 
Preps loor Boards and Maes ore Boat ing, planed to a paralle! 
breadth rae thieknes ~ } for immediate also a variety 
pd Bo per ges dings, which ab finished with great ac- 
jp hes to quality of work er tr 

Bridge e Wis Bankside, and Old Barge Wharf, Upper Ground- 


REAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 


OF FLOOR Pose vs AND MATCH BOARDING.— 
THOMAS ADAMS (late 8. Dare), Mahogany and Timber Mer- 
chant, permeate New-road, Southwark, near the Brickl _ 
Arms, begs to inform his friends and the trade generally, thai 
hea it in stock a large assortment of the above goods, fit for ted 
diate use, at — ery 3 only require a trial Ay prove their decided 
cheapness, Also repared by machinery from the very 
material, and tin a oMines Ie or manner; cut deals and scantling 
of every dimension ; meneesny, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, 
¢,, in planks, boards, veneers, and logs; pantile, oak, 
and fir laths ; wheelwrights goods, All sawn and prepared goods 
be joa timber) delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at m 
rices, Very extensive drying sheds. 


TO BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, &e. 
OR SALE, about fifteen loads of well- 


papacet, DANTZIC and MEMEL OAK, in planks and 
boards of various thicknesses, 25 feet long, now ‘lying at Tanes, 
ae Bad f is well hig the attention of persons regeling it, bo 
ae and price—For particulars ppry ita to we 
WILLIAMS N a SON, Cabinet makersand Brokera, nildford. 














PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STRERT, PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
a4 ng ete ig #e..8 aeve on the most approved principle. 
pared, , and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 

her, The i mills have ail the advantages of navigation and 
with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Ganal, Goods’ fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


—T. Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
J. B, Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
PANY.—SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 

MILLS, "Delvedere roa Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges. SAW and PLANING in all thelr 
branches quecuted with Ab, pt despatch and netu- 
alitv. A l vi Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
paths Lae GS, consisting of upwards of 100 difterent patterns kept 
fy on in hi and ; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORL G BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates. 


Pp HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 
IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD 


oEy 
ls 














to invite the attention of builder: carpenters 
and the trade, their +74 selected stock, consisting of a 

2 assortment of TIMBER DEALS, P. LANKS, and BAT 
TENS, of every ey + ge and thorou hiy seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and mediate use, white and 
yellow repared ¥ FLOORING BOARDS ot of all thicknesses, and 
matched lining, cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness, 
And they are enabled toofter all their goods at very moderate prices 


IMBER PRESERVING COMPANY.— 


(PAYNE'S PATENTS).—The Directors beg to draw the 
attention of engineers, architects, contractors, and builders, to their 
=e of prepari. imber against rot, fire, and the ravages of 

‘orms, &c, Every information as to stations, charges, &c.,can be 
obtained at their chief office, Whiteha!l-wharf, Cannon-row, West- 
minster, and at their several stations in the country. 


ESICCATED WOOD.—DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON’S PATENT. — Builders, Cabinet-makers, 
and others, will find it much to their advantage to patronise this 
new process of seasoning. The greenest wood can thus not on! 
be seasoned in an inoredib short s ond of time, at a small 
but is peagered stronger, entirely free kage, and in every 
= t better than wood d in the ordinary way; thereby 
ng capital, interest of money Fag 2g me and all the other in- 
conveniences Renae Keep ng ofa wkd e stock. 
- The DESICCATI SAWING and P ite MILLS are 
a H_ BRIDGE, ROTHERHITHE, adjoining 
the ley kod East Country Docks, nite whence parties 











icenses fo we the Pe atent, scale a. 
tion, t address, ANGUS J ot hovbe Seer 


atent Desiccating 
Company, 41, Gracechurch-street, Ci 





A CARD, 
OOD and STONE CARVING 
COMPANY, for architectural and church Sonatas, 
altar and library fittings, hall, dining-room, and other furniture.— 
Show-rooms, 5, Arabella-road, Pimlico. 
anufactory, Thames-bank, Depository, Ranelagh-road. 


ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
INE, Belvedere-road. Pambeth, and 154, Strand.—TAYLOK, 
WILLIAMS and JOMDAN bes t0.cull the nutes of the build- 
ing community to a new nad of their establishm: mpenit, and, at t' 
same time, to peal their pamerons patrons and friends for the 
very lit oral support = ti Ag ave lately arpectonced, which, they 
assure them and the public, it will be heir constant endeavour to 
deserve, by giv Lene 8 customers an increasing — of the ad- 








e t im 
which ther have pen succeeded in applying to Forty ceodmebhen of 
the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 


stat marb ‘ 
and J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders to the a that, by the use of this machinery, a ver 
irae, saving, both of time and money, is effecte1,—so great, indeed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a C well-tcvisliod a icle in Caen 
stone =~ less chee iy Ay m than it can be obtained in comanh, while their 
ps eteghs some cases, be found to come into close com- 
omy ion with the oben kinds of composition ornament.—For prices 
d estimates apply at 154, Strand. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM eS pcre term BARRY, ESQ. 





AVING, 2s, 9d, PER SQUARE YARD. 


Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Sto 
Vacdiseaes,, of ev. ope ot Se Pavement laid down * ~ 


above! and tho we Apply to JOHN 

KING atone PO TONOHA US BITC MEN PAVEMENT OFFICE: 

( MOHNSTRERT. ADELPH Country Agents and 
eek neers and Balt with the best itumen 


Ra 
for covering bridges and arches. 


ENTISH RAG-STONE © of -_ de- 
the 

WHITE eBERPOLK. and (WED F xs SING biticies ot su petir 

quality; COWLEY and KEN 

just opening. Teor cndindrey Mr. BENJAMIN G GOUGH, a, Howington: 

crescent, Newington-bu' 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
BASIN.—Messrs, MARTIN and WOOD (late Scoles and 
Martin) solicit the attention of a wep and others, to their 
stock of Portland, York, an Stone ; 
































WORKS, Belvedere-road, duced list of 

sete best WELCH SLATE SLAB SLABS "planed both faces, will 
lication (post paid) being mad 

mp PD. The prices are under those adv for nero dat 





MLICO SLATE WORKS, —GREAT 


Pr heh ge in the PRS of SLATE.—Mr MAGNUS 


the following reduced prices for Welsh 


easure to pub! 
Slate e Slabs of th of the finest quality, with sawn edges, ia planed both 








oe Lin. }1}in. ]14in. | 2in. 





Ditto 6ft. do., or3ft. do, 4 8 
Ditto 7ft. do.. or3ft. do. 15 | 7 


—_—|—_. 


\0., oOr3 0. 8 10 14 do, 
9 | 103] 16] dy, 


1o {1 fis! do 


ajala. 
Pinder $f len sarah wide 3 : 6 7 9 } 12 
Ditto 5f. dovoraft. d i 7 OA om 
8 
9 





ee 























also Bangor abe, L ; 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bric ites. roy cites Fire mone. t Slabs in proportion. 
&e.. sold at the lowest, possible a piiees Sie Saat ~" arts a ant Thick. 
stones Ledgers, St f) in to 0! r on e ortes' $ 
notiog. ‘Tarpaulings let on Nin aa at Noten Dean din. | fin. |Lin. /1tin.|1}in.)2in,) 
Pipes, Syphons, &c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine aQiaijatatlaia 
Stuff, &. Cutting to order ........ 141 [ud ta $ leat 











ATH STONE.—RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, QUARRYMEN and STONE MER- 
NT Kinds of Bath F 






colour and texture, and 
Prices, with cost of 
to on application to 


and 





14, 
NSTON STONE, used for Building the 


. New Houses of Parliament.—W. WRIGHT and Co. b * 
inform Archi Engineers, Builders, and others, the An 
Stone can be supplied in any guantit on the shortest notice. This 
yaluable stone, so celeb: brated fe for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, havi m selected in preference to all others. ty 
the Commissioners 0 Wands and Forests, for building the 
pou of Parliament. It is very superior for Monumen' Tombs, 


& 

W. Wright and Co. have made arrangements to have a stock 
always on hand at Brine’s Marble and Stone Wharf, Horsfall- 
basin, Maiden-lane, King’s-cross.—Any further information can be 
obtained on application to W. WRIGHT and Co., Anston, near 
Sheffield; or to T. SHARP, their Sole — in London, 27, 
Burton-crescent. 


AEN AND AUBIGNY STONE 
QUARRIES.—LUARD, BEEDHAM, and Co., beg to in- 
form Archeologists. Architects, Engineers, the B Building Pro- 
fession, and the public generally, | that they are importing the 
above stone from their quarries at py Alinmagne, Calvados De 
ment, being the most approved of any now known ; and also 
Aubigny, near Falaise, Normandy; and from the increasing 
exports of Caen Stone, they are satisfied their eftorts in selection 
are becoming extensively known, and from the general adoption of 
Aubigny, they are assured of its great utility. Aubigny is much 
finer than Portland, in colour and texture, and free from shell, 
flints, and other obstruction in working, Its durability may be es- 
timated from its pppropesaiion to lighthouses, dock, and quay 
page nthe Royal Chateaux in Normandy, and other public build. 
ings « centuries standing. 

B. am 0., haye a arse and seasoned stock of the above at 
their general Depot, Caen Sufferance Wharf, Rotherhithe, peer 
the Lavender Dock Pier ; also at Messrs. BRIN E, BRO THER: 
Battle-bridge ; No. &, Paddington- basin ; Vauxhall- bridge ; he 
Kensington-basin.—Orders executed with dispatch to any part of 
the United Kingdom.—Offices, 18, Southwark-square, Borough ; 
and Caen Wharf 179, Rotherhithe-street, Rotherhithe. 


Notice to PURCHASERS of CAEN 


Translation of a CERTIFICATE 2 from the Mayor of Allemagne, 
Department of Calvados, Normandy, relative to the propriety of the 
Caen Stone Quarries :— 

“I, the Mayor of Allemagne, Department of,Calvados, under- 
signed, do hereby certify to all who are interested in it, that it is 
an error and gross falschood, as certain persons have reported, 
‘That the quarries of Allemagne belong to, and are leased from, the 
Government of France, and the local authorities of the Department 
of Calvados.” Neither the one or the other have any right or 
interest whatsoever in the said land or quarries. 

“T hereb faeies poreity, that the greater part of these quarries 
are worked by Messrs. Luard and Company, who are ee Ria 
proprietors, and Mons. Jobert, who is also a propri hor: 
remainder are worked by smaller qua) en of the iacaboure 

hood, who sell their produce to certain dealers for exportation to 
Ep land as it is required. 
xecuted at A! emanate, this 29th a May, 1849, 














henoery an attested by F. Haynes, Esq.,C.E., &c.,; Symonds Inn, 
hance’ ne, 

he French manuscript may be seen at the offices of Messrs. 
LUARD, BEEDHAM and Co. Copies supplied of this upon appli- 





(CAEN STONE, from. the first Quarries of 

Allemeeas. Depot *. the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, 

Fore-street, Limehouse.—P. FOUCARD, quai des Abattoirs Caen 
Be ropriétaire des Carriéres & Alle emague) begs 

ae Architects, and ot others, that he has, on the above-men- 

eo the best stone ready to m 
sore Aa racts taken for any quantities.—Orders received by 
Mr. DASUHET. at 39,. Stoney-street, oe Market,—Cargoes 
shipped to order, from Caen, to any port. 


HE RE-OPENING of the celebrated 
DEVON HAYTOR GRANITE QUARRIES, —The pro- 

perty of His Grace the DUKE of SOMERSET.—The Devon Hayter 
Granite Company having obtained o Lease of the above distin- 





guished Q Arie’ have appointed fans J. G KNIGHT and 
hg oe reir 80 e Agents.—Messrs. J. G. Knight and Co. have 
the honour to to the bers of the e ee! 





ring and 
architectural promeloas, and also to builders and the stone trade 
generally, that the insurmountable difliculty hitherto experienced 
obi a constant supply of granite is now overcome. 
it is to be deplored that many of our finest modern buildings 
have been constructed aie 8 the most Ln eng oe materials,—not 
from the. yey of those who desigued them, but because it was 
rocure y reasonable time, and at a reasonable 





inster, M. 16th, 1848, 
“ hye reey eee be re Dey to your letter reques' ae my f 
our apes Coes achinery, I have much plaseuse in stating, 

experience of more than two 74st ie in its a ay eet to 
the oreas jon of the wood carvings o House of Pee 
other a yaeny of the New Palace, at Westminster, riers te am 
make the most thy ey report concerning it, and to 
add that’ itt has more Pp ified the favourable terms in which 
I recoomm it in ees ty air Me Majesty's Commissioners of Woods 
and Works { for paantieds —I remain, ee fai A 


S BARRY.” 
Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Joréan.” 


ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 

t durabl 

ee ae ny. TAD wer Ser and en. 
yi 21 ee hale 213 0|5 feet wide. oss ne 
mph with TE Aa 0 6 feet 6 inches wide < 318 + 
Sate bed. “Haat kaa Gone List of Bedd a Heh Se 3 of 


oes. of every d 
by post—HBa Lend SON, Bedding’ i Suuthotatee 158 tonhod 











See esses eses 





ice, AD Siduring stone, such as the granite e which they now 
prices to invite attention, ‘The ge blocks i in London-bridge and 
the arch at Tothill-fields’ Prison (one stone in which weighs 33 
tons), Goldsmiths’ Hall, Christ's "Hospital, Fishmongers’ Hall, and 
other public edifices, are built, so far as ry og extends, of 

py m guard 3 ; pane the Devon H: aye = 

ngu’ out in appearance o 

and from any other by ain it may be perrenaen. In 
ony ones : ere the A eye appearance of fel spar might be con- 
sidered, objectionable, the Company can procure from one of their 
quarries a quality of 1 stone never yet introduced into the market, 
ia which the three component parts are so uniformly distri- 
ie that it is impossible to gers any difference between 


gran 
ry 9 : te tin London,on the Regent's Canal at Mile-end, for 
e supp) Pot the retail trade. But in the Pewee the agents are 

go Peiver to the peared of 8,000 tons per month, 
columns, Tr, tramways, curb, “eid 


many 
stone principally from 
al me dating is 


&c,—Pri: an les, and all other 
tamed On application to Messrs. J. G. KNIGHT and Co., 
mon’s-lan: i — The on Haytor Granite 


Company, 5 1 Lincoln's ouse, Fiek 





FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF CISTERNS, 


Cisterns above 100 gallons, planed both faces, inch thick, 
and bolted, = only per foot super, «r 2s. per foot cube be feta 


Fixing within five ilies of the man 


foot super., or foot cube, Enamelled boxed Che 4 
ieces, variously Ca arblea. 33 
953, and 30s. The above prices are all net to the trade. 

Mr. Magnus will send his book of Drawings of Chimney-pieces, 
and printed price-list of ditto, free to any part of the country, on 
receipt of 3s. in postage stamps (to be deducted from first order re. 
ceived,) and which will be subject to a very liberal discount to the 
trade.—Address, 39, Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico. 


hitherto priced at 40s. to 50s. now reduced 





MOUEDINGS. PA from th: t of England, as durabl 
a superior stone from he west 0 ng! as durable as 80! 
stone, and particularly sound, peices 
8. C. has an economical method of dressing the above stone over, 
& surface of 


B 





SAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgra: 

Wharf, Pimlico, bees te fuform ARCHITECTS wnt the PU Bic 

ape he has availed himself of improvementsin his MA' HINERY, 


ag he is enabled to produce GUTHIC Win DOW: 
ELS, &c. &., at a very cheap rate, a be 


ces, by the action of the atmosphere, a 


barduene, and improves the colour. 
S from 5l. upwards. Specimens on view of the variotis 


oi fest-rate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED and CARVED 


or 
Vein Marble Chimney-pieces, of the best quality of 
material and workmanship, by improved machinery = 
PIED PENI 0 Sakpcsncense cosntespeece tbnecednes 
A variety on view in sto 
MEMORIAL 
STONES, &c., in great variety of design. 


ck, 
CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD: 





ESTORATION of CHURCHES. 
SAMUEL CUNDY having had much practice in this 
benead 1p See desirous of Estimating for Restorations, 


S have their particular attention called to 


the above establishment, Coats of Arms, Decorated Pannels, and 
other enriched works, feomptiy executed. 

Every description of Stone or Granite work prepared, ready for 
fixing.—Delivered at the varicus Rail ways, and carefully packed in 
trucks. -Pimlico Marbleand Stone Works, B elgrave What » Pimlico, 





ARLISLE MARBLE WORKS.—The 


above works have been established nearly Twenty Years, 
and have lately been fitted up in a superior manner. with all the 
latest improvements for working and Coy hing Marble by ma- 
Architects and Builders requiri ng = orders executed 
will find a great saving, both in cost and tim: 
orders.to this establishment. Experienced workmen sent to any 
part of the Kin dom to fix work ata reaso 


y intrusting their 


mable rate 
AS and JAMES NELSON, Vecpeioteri, 





Tudor, eee other chimney s 


ERRA-COTTA, or VITRIFIED STONE 


WORKS, King Edward-street, by me egy London, 
BLANC nal Wo’ 


AN BARD: from late Coade’s 


rks, 

Belvedere-road, Lambeth, begs to inform the Natty. Gentry, 
Architects, and Builders, that he has re-established the manu- 
facture of that invaluable material, which has been successfully 
adopted eit gars ooeinens Architects and others, in the adornment of 


nearly 100 years has proved the imperishable 
‘material the qpecitnena of those times now exhibiting 


ait their Deiat sharpness. 


trading, foun- 


es, friezes, capital anelling, pinnacles, finials, 
“him hafts, balus' 
coats of arms, devises, and every de- 


> fe tazzas, 
scription of architectural ral ornament, at prices in many instances 
nearly half the cost of stone. 
Specimens of the material to be seen at the Office of “ The 
Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden, and at the Works. 








sale 





TO BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
AND OTHERS. . 


LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS and BOLTS 


ii vement over the present 
node pees i a ——— = 
ternal ; they are also muc 
cheaper bean itie espagniolette fastening 
for French and other casements ; 
THE USE OF FLUSH BOLTS IS 
ENTIRELY SUPERSEDED, 
and both doors are ingeniously and effec- 
— rendered secure. 
mi ces, and every information. given od 
t “age A. L. an ’ . 
ie penis, A. 1 FEE 5 and 6, Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury. 














pAmp and. GASEOUS EXHALATIONS. 


ITARY MEASUR 


MEMBERS of BOARDS of HEALTH ae “especially directed 
to the most EFFECT 
the injnrious and often FATAL 
pepe de of the € COMMUNITY, auaing from exhalations 


E MEANS which they can_ adopt to pre- 
EFFECTS upon The 


Sy ph _ sture, decayed animal matter (as in grave- 
and collections of fetid refuse, pen vg 


uce a miasmatic xine date of atmosphere. In situations so aff 
persion, ua cuality ° of the "”ASPH 


Wernistically stocks 
of moisture and the — “ noxious vapours, The present “ 
tensive application of this n material for ogreriiy 1908, terraces, ali 
erches, for preventing the cag wee of wet, 
ts effectiveness for the above which is further ERS 
> the ay pe from t el eport of the GoM thet TONE 
L FARREL 


ALTE of SEYSSEL renders it 
EMENT or COVERING that can be relied 
and thereby preventing, the rising 


strong writen of 


L, Secretary. 


Seyssel Apa olen Stangate, London. 


I superintended the construction of a house of puree 


stories on the Lac d’Bnghien. The foundation of the bui 
tly in water, ‘about 194 inches below the level of the grou 
floor. he entire horizontal surface of the rial ai ith & 
walls was covered at the level of the internal grou und “floor 
layer of SEYSSEL eae :* oe than half 
re which coerse sand was ne rhich 
of damp ha; shown itself ro round tl the wale of the lower story, itis 
e most part ted in oil, of a grey stone colour. 
well known that the moisture produces ces round rest- 
ee on a so painted Yet the pavement of the floor, 





an inch thick, 
ce the above date, no trace 


ly about 24 inches above the 


, 8 oO 
Rov of the soil, and i 10} anes, « A, the utmost, above that 
the sheet cot of wat x. The layer of Asphalte having bean BROK 


D, ae, og purpose 0 f inserting the he sills a 


Dor, spot dicating th 7 ae of damp have been since Te 
the base of the door-posts.” 
Species a bares at thenew Hoases of Parlia 





















































